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The U. S. FOREIGN SERVICE 
and AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Practical, Dynamic Usefulness Is the Objective Sought 


HE FOREIGN SERVICE of the 

United States represents our people 
and our Government in every part of the 
globe. It is the eyes, ears, and protector 
of our citizens abroad. Most persons 
think of the Foreign Service primarily 
in terms of the role it plays in the diplo- 
matic field, but in actual fact, a Foreign 
Service officer must try to be all things 
to all United States citizens abroad. He 
acts at various times in the capacity of 
diplomat, lawyer, reporter, business- 
man, postman, personal counselor, sales- 
man, and economist. His activities run 
the gamut from that of assisting Ameri- 
can sailors who may be in trouble to that 
of negotiating with the heads of foreign 
governments regarding the most delicate 
matters affecting the relations between 
the United States and the country to 
which he is assigned. The Foreign 
Service establishment is the place to 
which all Americans turn for help in 
facing the many problems which arise 
in foreign lands. 

Our principal concern here is with the 
question, What does the Foreign Service 
do for American business? Service to 
business in the field of international 
trade has been a long-established prac- 
tice of the United States Government. 
From the earliest days of our history we 
have sent persons abroad to represent 
the interests of the American business 
community. These officers have guarded 
against any infringement on the rights 
of United States citizens in matters re- 
lating to commerce and navigation, 
whether based on custom, international 
law, or treaty. 


Data Vital to Success 


Not since the days of our clipper ships 
has world trade so captured the imagi- 
nation of American businessmen. Thou- 
sands of them are newcomers in the 
fields of exporting and importing. These, 
and long-established traders as well, re- 
quire full information on export and im- 
port potentialities. Although many 
United States products are already well 
established in markets abroad, others 
are sO typical] of this country that their 
sale in foreign countries is confined 
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By Curistian M. Ravnpat, Director General of the Foreign Service, 
Department of State, and EUGENE M. BRADERMAN, Assistant to the Associate 
Director, Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


largely to United States tourists and 
residents in those countries or to a re- 
stricted native clientele. Customs, man- 
ners, habits, buying power, and living 
conditions—and these vary from country 
to country—all affect the demand for 
goods. The importer, too, must analyze 
his market just as carefully as does the 
exporter. If he is a manufacturer using 
certain foreign materials, he must study 
carefully all sources of supply. If he 
plans to produce a foreign item, or to im- 
port it, he must not only appraise the 


‘ current demand for the article but he 


must weigh the chances of maintaining 
that demand. 

Thus, it may readily be seen that 
American businessmen need facts and 
figures of all kinds about the countries 
with which they plan to do business, as 
well as about the peculiarities of the for- 
eign market for the commodity or serv- 
ices they plan to export or import. Over 
the years, importers, exporters, and in- 
dustry generally have come to regard the 
Foreign Service as indispensable in their 
day-to-day operations. 


Many business firms rely almost ex- 
clusively on information which is sup- 
plied to them through the facilities of 
the United States Foreign Service, and 
yet their actual contact with the officers 
in the Service usually has been extremely 
limited. This apparent paradox is easy 
to explain. Whereas the Foreign Service 
acts abroad to protect and promote our 
trade and commerce, here at home the 
agency having statutory authority in this 
field is the Department of Commerce. 
Within that Department, the center of 
information is the Office of International 
Trade. This Office has two principal 
aims: (1) To promote a healthy expan- 
sion of world trade; and (2) to extend 
and improve long-familiar services to the 
international-trade community. Thus, 
when businessmen wish information and 
guidance they normally turn, not to the 
Foreign Service, but to the Department 
of Commerce. It is this Department, 
working with the Department of State, 
which directs the activities of the For- 
eign Service in the field of international 
trade and commerce. 





Chancery Building, United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 











World-Trade Exigencies Today Give Foreign Service Signally Important 
Role, Says Secretary of Commerce Harriman 


Secretary of Commerce W. Averell Harriman, speaking before the Subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations, April 3, 1947, expressed these convictions 
with respect to the necessity for heightening the practical usefulness of the Foreign 
Service of the United States in every way possible: 


I want to speak both in terms of the interest I have in the Foreign Service as Secretary of Com- 
merce and also by reason of my experience with two embassies abroad and my realization of the 
need for additional competent personnel in this field. 

This Service aids not only the business interests of the United States but also the agricultural 
and labor interests. This classification includes personnel involved in all three of those activities. 
Before the war we had a smaller service than is now being asked for. But our trade was smaller. 
Our trade now looks as if it will be in the dimensions of $20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000, 
in terms of goods and services, exports and imports. Our requirements for information and service 
have expanded with the dislocations of the war, our increased demand for raw materials and 
commodities of all types, the need for export markets, and so on. 

The requirements of business, as | have seen them, are very much greater than they were before 


the war. 


We at the Department of Commerce have several thousand requests for market surveys 
abroad which we are unable to make, many thousands of requests for trade information 


specific 


requests from businessmen as to opportunities for expanding their markets in the different countries. 


We are not able to keep up with the demand. 


We do not even ask for some of the material that 
we would like to have because we know our staffs abroad are overburdened. 
staffs” I mean the staffs of our missions abroad. 
that they were not fully staffed to cover postwar requirements. 


When I say 


“our 


In my experience in the two embassies I found 


The need for economic informa- 


tion in connection with business dealings is very much greater than it was before the war. 
Ecoromic knowledge is an essential part of the picture that we need if we are to deal effectively 


with diplomatic questions that come up. 
whole foreign representation 


I feel strongly that this service is a vital adjunct to our 
specifically in the development of markets and of information which 


will protect our requirements in this country for raw materials and other products needed by 


American business and in our American life. 








The needs of world traders are exten- 
sive. They require information on every 
trading area throughout the world. This 
includes both basic and current data at 
the country level on resources, markets, 
trade controls, finance, exchange, tariff 
rates and regulations, trade statistics, 
“commercial laws and practices, patents 
and trade-marks, taxation, and local 
legislation affecting trade. Information 
also is required on production, consump- 
tion, and distribution of all commodities 
entering into foreign trade. 


Helpfulness in Varied Fields 


After the world trader has thoroughly 
analyzed the possibilities of exporting or 
importing the commodity or service he 
handles, he is ready to investigate the 
channels of distribution. Here, again, 
the Office of International Trade and the 
Foreign Service can meet his needs. He 
can obtain trade lists which classify the 
usual channels of distribution, sources 
of foreign supply, and principal indus- 
tries, processors, and service organiza- 
tions. More detailed information on ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 foreign firms and 
individuals engaged in world trade is 
available in the form of World Trade 
Directory Reports. And if the American 
businessman wants a report on three or 
four firms carefully screened to fill his 
needs he can request an agency survey. 

Service, advice, and counsel also may 
be obtained regarding the so-called “in- 
tangibles” in world trade. These include 
insurance, commercial and tourist travel, 
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and fairs and exhibitions. In addition, 
businessmen may obtain information on 
all aspects of international transporta- 
tion, as well as on utilities and communi- 
cations, including details on facilities, 
rates, and services that affect the move- 
ment and distribution of United States 
exports and imports. 


Scope of Responsibility 


To meet these great and varied needs, 
the Office of International Trade must 
receive a constant flow of information 
from every trading area in the world. 
Responsibility for this flow is in the 
hands of the Foreign Service of the 
United States. But if this information 
is to fill the requirements of our world- 
trade community it must be right as to 
type, quality, and volume. To insure 
such a flow, the Office of International 
Trade of the Department of Commerce 
cooperates closely with American busi- 
nessmen on the one hand and the De- 
partment of State on the other. 

The needs of business are constantly 
reviewed through the day-to-day con- 
tacts which are maintained with the 
business community by the Department 
of Commerce, in Washington, or through 
its field offices throughout the country. 
Instructions are issued to the Foreign 
Service by the Department of Commerce 
only after it has been determined that 
a real need exists and that American 
businessmen regard the Government as 
the most efficient and effective channel 
for obtaining the required data. After 


the Foreign Service reports back to 
Washington, the raw data are analyzed 
assimilated, and issued in convenien, 
form so that they may be usefy to 
business. 

To achieve the widest possible distribu. 
tion of this mass of information, the 
Office of International Trade furnishes 
much of the material published in Fop. 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and Sponsors 
the Industrial Reference Service, the Ip. 
ternational Reference Service, and spe- 
cial pamphlets and booklets. Informa. 
tion of a current nature and spot news 
appear in this WEEKLY; the Internationa] 
Reference Service is the vehicle for re. 
ports on the more general aspects of the 
economic situation of foreign countries: 
and the Industrial Reference Service 
covers commodity and industry studies, 


Highest Competence Is Aim 


It is important to remember that the 
Foreign Service officer is not an autom- 
aton whose sole purpose it is to grind 
out answers to questions transmitted to 
him from Washington. Rather, he is 
an observer charged with responsibility 
for following the course of events in the 
field or area of his assignment and in- 
terpreting those events in the light of 
United States interests. The imagina- 
tion and judgment of the officer, rather 
than compliance with a rigid reporting 
schedule, determine the success or fail- 
ure of his economic and commercial 
activities. 


Because the work which a Foreign 
Service officer does for the American 
business community is so important, 


every businessman should be concerned 
with that officer’s status and welfare. 
All firms take great pains to assure them- 
selves of the best possible representation 
abroad. Thus, it is to the best interest 
of the business community to make cer- 
tain that Foreign Service officers han- 
dling matters of interest to them are well 
trained and fully competent to carry out 
their tremendous responsibilities in the 
commercial and economic field. 


Business Has Potent Role 


Both the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of State are en- 
deavoring to assure American business- 
men of the best possible representation 
of their interests in other countries. In 
their review of current methods of trade 
promotion and protection by the Foreign 
Service, these Departments sought the 
assistance of an advisory committee of 
representative businessmen. This com- 
mittee, which is known as the Advisory 
Committee on Commercial Activities of 
the Foreign Service, was organized in 
September 1945 and is composed of mem- 
bers nominated by seven of the leading 
business and industrial organizations in 
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the United States concerned with inter- 
national trade. The members of the 
Committee are affiliated with the Cham- 
per of Commerce of the United States, 
the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, United States Associates of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, 
National Foreign Trade Council, Na- 
tional Council of American Importers, 
and the Bankers’ Association for Foreign 
Trade. 

The Advisory Committee has met fre- 
quently during the past 2 years. Numer- 
ous recommendations have been made, 
many of which have already been put 
into practice by both the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of State, 
on matters affecting regulations and in- 
structions regarding trade protection 
and promotion, commercial and other 
economic reporting, practices of the 
Foreign Service in rendering direct as- 
sistance to United States importers, ex- 
porters, and businessmen visiting or resi- 
dent abroad, and related matters. 

The assistance of American business- 
men has been sought in many other 
ways. Leading businessmen have been 
asked to sit with representatives of the 
several interested agencies of the Gov- 
ernment on examining panels which pass 
upon the acceptability of new recruits 
for the Foreign Service. The response 
of those who have been asked to serve 
on these panels has been excellent, and 
the judgment of seasoned businessmen 
has thus been obtained in assessing the 
qualification of applicants for the For- 
eign Service. 

Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
provision was made for the establish- 
ment of Selection Boards to make rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary of State 
concerning the class-to-class promotion 
of Foreign Service officers. The Selec- 
tion Boards were to operate under the 
general supervision of the Board of the 
Foreign Service, the interdepartmental- 
policy board which makes recommenda- 
tions to the Secretary of State concern- 
ing the administration of the Service. 
Once more, the assistance of business 
was sought. The Board of the Foreign 
Service requested two outstanding men 
to participate in the work of the Selec- 
tion Boards so that they might add their 
OWN experience, outlook, and judgment 
io the “promotion-up or selection-out” 
process. The participation of these men 
was hightly profitable, and many of the 
recommendations which they have made 
as a result of their work are being put 
into practice. 


Corps of Specialists 


Several other changes of considerable 
importance also have grown out of the 
Foreign Service Act of 1946. Among 
them is the provision which established 
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United States Government Office Building in Paris. 


a corps of specialists, known as the For- 
eign Service Reserve, who are being 
drawn from outside the regular Foreign 
Service for periods of temporary duty 
Although for more than a year 
prior to the passage of the Act of 1946, 
it had been possible to appoint spe- 
cialists under certain conditions—per- 
sons so appointed were required to have 
been employed by the Government for 
at least 5 years. Under the terms of 
the new act, the requirement of Govern- 
ment service has been lifted. As a result, 
the Foreign Service can now turn to 
business and industry as a source for 
highly qualified personnel to fill par- 
ticularly difficult needs abroad which re- 


quire special talents not normally 
possessed by regular Foreign Service 
staffs. 


New Concepts Introduced 


A corollary to this development is the 
liberalization of the Foreign Service con- 
ception of title and rank. Previously, 
certain diplomatic titles were given only 
to Foreign Service officers in the perma- 
nent classified grades. The new system, 
which resulted from the Act of 1946, is 
based on a simple approach which ac- 
cepts the real needs of an officer’s job 
as the governing factor as to whether 
he will be accorded diplomatic status. 
Reserve officers, for example, have been 
given equal treatment as regular Foreign 
Service officers in all matters such as 
salary, rank, and title. For the first 
time, permanent employees, other than 
Foreign Service officers, may be given 
the title of “Consul.” 

Of equal importance with the changes 
in the method of granting titles is the 
new conception of rank. Formerly, all 
personnel who were not Foreign Service 


officers ranked below the lowest-ranking 
Foreign Service officer. Under the pres- 
ent system, the guiding principle of rank 
will be based on an officer’s salary, and 
if, on that basis, a Reserve officer takes 
precedence over a Foreign Service officer, 
he will then be considered of higher 
rank. 

Not only has the position of individual 
officers been subject to a careful study, 
but the organizational structure of 
American missions abroad has been 
scrutinized as well. The larger Foreign 
Service establishments already have 
been instructed to follow a new pattern 
of basic organization which will permit 
more effective operation. 

The ambassador or minister, of 
course, continues as the head of a mis- 
sion. Immediately under him has been 
established a new position of deputy 
chief of mission. The deputy will serve 
as the ambassador’s or minister’s chief 
of staff. Under the deputy will be five 
functional sections of the office—one, 
each, for political activities, economic 
and commercial activities, consular ac- 
tivities, information and cultural activ- 
ities, and one for administrative services. 

In actual operation, the work of the 
five sections will be closely integrated, 
but as far as lines of authority are con- 
cerned they will be independent units, 
responsible to the deputy chief and chief 
of mission. There will be no subordina- 
tion of the economic and commercial 
work to the head of the political section, 
or to any other section. The officer in 
charge of economic and commercial ac- 
tivities will have equal opportunity with 
the heads of other sections to accede to 
the position of deputy chief of mission, 
or even chief of mission. In this con- 
nection, it may well be mentioned that 

(Continued on p. 33) 





Miami Broadens World-lrade Aims 
As Figures Show Brisk Progress 


Importance Mounts, Records Are Set, Projects Take Shape 


N IAMI today is fully aware of its im- 

portant commercial position as a 
“gateway of the Americas” and is rushing 
preparations to take full advantage of 
its many opportunities in this respect. 
Record volumes of international business 
already are flooding this gateway, and 
local businessmen stress the fact that the 
expansion program now under way at 
Miami is designed to enable the city “to 
handle the rising tide, no matter how 
great it may become.” 


Trade Volume Soars 


Department of Commerce figures show 
that inter-American trade volume now 
is at an all-time high level, and prospects 
seem in general to be auspicious. Miami 
is regarded as a natural outlet for dis- 
tribution of United States products in 
Latin-American areas, and for funneling 
Latin-American imports to the United 
States. 

Miami’s largest international trade 
volume is with Brazil. But the greatest 
dollar value is in business with Central 
America. The growing list of imports in- 
cludes diamonds and_ semi-precious 
stones, hardwoods, fibers, sweetstuffs, 
bananas, paper, and hand-made wearing 
apparel for women and children. Air im- 
porters also handle many shipments of 
orchids. Export items include everything 
from nails to bulldozers, from automo- 
biles to frozen foodstuffs. 

Official U. S. Census Bureau figures on 
the extent of present-day trade at the 
port of Miami may perhaps be a bit sur- 
prising to persons who are accustomed to 
think of the great South Florida area 
mainly in terms of sunshine, palm trees, 
and general recreational enjoyment. The 
statistics for 1946 (comparable figures for 
earlier years are not available) show that 
exports at Miami by vessel totaled 95,- 


Ep1Tor’s Note.—This is one in a series of 
articles which FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY is 
publishing from time to time—telling of the 
world-trade efforts, aims, and attitudes of 
various business centers in this country (New 
Orleans was discussed Oct. 6, 1945, St. Louis 
May 17, 1947, and Baltimore is under con- 
templation as the next subject). In such 
presentations, this magazine feels that con- 
siderable scope should be given to the 
distinctly local points of view and the ele- 
ment of civic pride—potent generators, 
always, of commercial successes 
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Commercial Agent, U. S. Department of Commerce Field Office, Mian; 


900,000 pounds, valued at $11,800,000, 
while exports by air, to the extent of 
10,700,000 pounds, had a value of $53,- 
000,000. On the import side, the ship- 
ments reaching Miami by vessel com- 
prised 673,700,000 pounds, valued at $18,- 
000,000—and imports by air amounted to 
3,100,000 pounds, having a value of $17,- 
600,000. These quantities and values 
were Miami’s “biggest ever” in the world- 
trade field. 


Export-Import Firms Grow 


Factors aside from Miami’s geographi- 
cally favorable position which give that 
city reason to feel that it is in for un- 
paralleled international business devel- 
opment include— 

Rapid growth of export-import firms 
in the city; 

Reduction of air-express rates by 25 
percent and more; 

Sharp reduction of freight rates last 
March which enables Miami to compete 
with other southern port cities on a more 
equitable basis than heretofore; and 

Establishment of “foreign-trade de- 
partments” by Miami banks to help fi- 
nance the rapidly expanding business. 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Office, opened in Miami in 1946 to 


facilitate development of the city’s com. 
mercial potentialities, is able to recorg 
that 136 export-import firms existed jp 
Miami in June of this year. Approxi. 
mately 40 percent of these sprang up 
after the Department added a “Worg 
Trade Section” to its Miami office, ang 
the list is steadily increasing on a sound, 
fundamental basis. 


Freight Rates—Banks 


An influence stimulating to the air 
aspect of Miami's world-trade picture js 
the cut in freight rates, announced by the 
Air Transport Association recently. A 
general reduction of 25 percent was ef- 
fective August 1. One line serving Miami 
had previously announced its intention 
of dropping its rates by 27 percent. 
Another plans to reduce its international 
rates to “‘domestic” levels. 

Financial encouragement to _inter- 
national traders in the area is lent by the 
city’s two “foreign-trade banks.” The 
first of these was opened in 1945 and now 
has more than half a million dollars’ 
worth of credit letters outstanding. The 
other added its foreign-trade depart- 
ment last year, and since that time has 
tripled its business. Officials of both 
banks admit that they have only 
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The Miami trade area as viewed by the business interests of the south-Florida port. 
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wgeratched the surface” in this type of 
pusiness. 

Miami already is firmly entrenched in 
the financial field as the third leading 
panking center in the South. Its bank 
debits totaled $3,314,093,000 in 1946, 
rising to this figure from a total of only 
$822,700,000 in 1939. The metropolitan 
area is served by 17 banks and one 
clearinghouse, and a move is under way 
to have a Federal Reserve Bank estab- 
ished there. Prospects in this regard 
are viewed by local interests as “quite 
favorable.” 


Free Trade Zone Sought 


The bright outlook for Miami’s devel- 
opment as one of the country’s leading 
international trade centers has led the 
city and local business interests to map 
proad plans for expansion of facilities to 
enable the city to take full advantage of 
its position in the world picture. 

First on the list of projects planned 
toward this end is early establishment of 
a customs-free zone where international 
passengers, crews, and cargoes can be 
disembarked for transfer to points out- 
side the United States or to other 
customs-free ports within the country 
without being subjected to customs ex- 
aminations and charges until they reach 
their destination. 


Seventy Recommendations 


This proposal heads a list of 70 spe- 
cific recommendations under study for 
placing foreign traffic on a modern and 
efficient basis in Miami. It was formu- 
lated by experts of the major air lines 
and presented to customs, immigration, 
State Department, and health officials 
for approval. Action in Washington is 
how awaited. 

Other major development projects on 
the schedule are: 

A $15,000,000 program by the Florida 
Aviation Department for expansion and 
improvement of Miami’s aerial facilities, 
including opening of eight new airports 
of entry in South Florida; 

Deepening the ship channel to 35 feet 
inorder to accommodate large ships; 

Improvement of docking facilities and 
construction of new warehouses; 

Opening of a new harbor area on Vir- 
ginia Key in the mouth of Biscayne Bay, 
including a ‘“‘free port” at this location 
for accommodation of ship traffic 


Background and Rapid Rise 


Precisely what—one may ask at this 
point—are the physical characteristics 
and developmental background of this 
area Which is now displaying its resolute 
purpose to forge ahead in world trade 
and international relationships? The 
question can be answered tersely. 
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Freighter at Miami dock. 


Miami is located on the east coastal 


_ plain which extends from New York to 


Key West. Its site, altitude 10 feet, is at 
the mouth of the Miami River where it 
flows into Biscayne Bay. The area is 48.3 
square miles, of which 33.4 miles is land. 

Miami is the center of one of the 
world’s greatest winter resort areas, 
which includes the independent cities of 
Miami Beach, Coral Gables, Miami 
Springs, Hialeah, Miami Shores, North 
Miami, South Miami, Opa Locka, North 
Miami Beach, Surfside, Biscayne Park, 
El Portel, and Golden Beach. 

Built on the site of old Fort Dallas, 
Miami was established in 1836, although 
even as recently as 1896 there was prac- 
tically no development. Since then 
Miami has reached a position of world 
eminence in winter resort life, and has 
become the commercial and financial 
center of southern Florida. 

It is one of the leading aviation cities 
of America, having numerous airports 
and a seaplane base. U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Coast Guard air bases are also lo- 
cated there. Regular air service to 
North, Central, and South America is 
afforded. Steamship lines provide serv- 
ice to Jamaica, the Bahamas, Cuba, Cen- 
tral and South America, as well as to 
United States coastal cities. 

In 1896 Henry M. Flagler extended the 
Florida East Coast Railroad to Miami 
(then a small Indian trading post con- 
sisting of two dwellings, a storehouse, and 
the small stone Fort Dallas, erected in 
1836 during the Seminole wars). On 
July 28, 1896, the city was incorporated 
with a population of 260. By 1910 it had 
grown to 5,471; by 1920 to 29,571. 

It was one of the principal focal points 
of the rush to Florida in 1922 during 


which people arrived at the estimated 
rate of 2,000 a day. The speculative pe- 
riod ended early in 1927. The population 
has since increased to 110,637 in 1930; to 
172,172 in 1940; 192,122 in 1945; and now 
stands at an estimated 383,000 for the 
metropolitan area. 


Great Travel Gateway 


During the 6-year period from 1941 to 
1946 inclusive, Miami, through its great 
International Airport and its ship har- 
bor, handled 42.17 percent of all inter- 
national travelers in and out of the 
United States. New York, its nearest 
rival, handled 34.95 percent of the total, 
leaving only 22.88 percent to all other 
ports combined. 

Emphasizing Miami’s position as a 
“gateway of the Americas,” 63.26 percent 
of all travelers between the West Indies, 
Central and South America, and the 
United States, passed through this city 
last year. The total inter-American 
transit through Miami in 1946 was 1,058,- 
412 persons. 

Domestic travel via various means of 
transportation in and out of the city also 
is heavy. In 1945 (ast year for which 
official figures are available), bus lines 
serving the city transported 7,111,838 
passengers. Arrivals and departures by 
boat during the same year totaled 650,- 
917. Last year’s railroad traffic showed 
1,600,000 persons entering and leaving 
the city by rail. 

Tourist activities between the Ameri- 
cas are showing a steady increase, and 
using 1946 inter-American travel figures 
as a basis, Miami hopes to handle at 
least 63 percent of this traffic. United 
States tourists visiting Latin America 


~ 





spent an estimated $155,000,000 in that 
area last year, indicating that the tour- 
ist trade already is quite substantial. 
No figures are available on Latin Amer- 
ican tourists visiting in the United 
States, but the Miami area is systemati- 
cally cultivating this trade, and steady 
gains are being recorded, especially in 
visitors from nearby Cuba. (It may be 
interesting to note, in passing, that an 
Airgram from Habana, appearing in the 
present issue of this magazine, mentions 
the fact that Cuban visitors to the United 
States are now spending in this country 
more than United States visitors are 
spending in Cuba, according to calcu- 
lations made in the Island Republic’s 
capital; the efforts put forth in the Miami 
area may well have had an influence on 
this significant trend.) 

The manner in which air travel to and 
through Miami is advancing (the rise 
may truly be called astonishing) is evi- 
denced by official figures which show 
that, whereas in the entire fiscal year 
1944 the number of passengers arriving 
at Miami by air was 69,727, in a mere 
6-month period July to December 1946 
the number had risen to 103,246. 


Auto Traffic Heavy 


Some 5,800 private automobiles entered 
and left Miami over U. S. Highway No. 
1, main artery from the north, during 
each 24-hour period of 1946, and ap- 
proximately 1,250 private yachts and 


cruisers arrived in Miami during that 
year via the inland waterway. 

Three major rail lines, two bus lines, 
and three domestic air lines serve the 
area. 


An Air-Age Hub 


It is in the international air service 
department, however, that Miami may 
be said to stand out. 

The city is a focal point for eight of 
the world’s major “great circle” air 
routes. It is served by three domestic 
and five foreign air lines operating on 
international schedule, and also by 43 
unscheduled charter lines which do a 
booming international business. 

Southernmost major city in the United 
States, Miami represents the shortest 
distance between the United States and 
virtually all major sectors of the Latin 
American area. At the same time, it is 
within one-hop aerial distance of three- 
fourths of the leading cities of the United 
States. These factors combine to make 
it, say Miamians, a natural “gateway 
of the Americas” and to emphasize the 
city’s important role in the inter-Ameri- 
can picture. 


Safety in Flying 


Control-tower records at Miami's In- 
ternational Airport show that only 259 
“instrument landings’’ were recorded at 
the field during 1946. This is a ratio of 
only 1 in each 162 landings. The field’s 





PAA photo 


Secretary of a U. S. firm looks over some just-imported merchandise, flown to Miami from the 


Caribbean. She is examining a bag of native Guatemalan hand-tooled leather. 


Beside 


her and in the background are “huaraches” woven by people in Haiti. 


nearest rival in this respect, according ty 
figures from the other major airports jp 
the country, recorded 1 instrument lang. 
ing out of each 20. 

“Instrument landings” are recordeg 
whenever it is necessary for a pilot to 
resort to instrument readings rather 
than visual observation during any par 
of a landing approach, in consequence of 
bad weather or limited visibility, 

The air lines engaged in pilot-training 
activities in Miami count on 363 “goog 
fiying days” each year, basing their fig. 
ures on records of past operational ge. 
tivity over a long period of years, 


Leads in Air Commerce 


In addition to its high rank as a ma. 
jor international air passenger termi. 
nus and pilot-training center, the jp. 
creased importance of the airplane jp 
international commerce also has estab- 
lished Miami as the nation’s leading gir. 
commerce center, in volume of freight 
and express shipments. In 1946, 58 per. 
cent of all the Nation’s foreign air com- 
merce passed through Miami. And the 
volume is showing spectacular gains this 
year. 

During the first quarter of 1947, air 
freight and express shipments in and 
out of Miami totaled 7,076,327 pounds, 
representing an increase of 30 percent 
over the same period of 1946. This 
3-month total was more than half as 
much as the entire volume of 13,882,378 
pounds handled last year. 

The first 3 months of 1947 saw Miami 
handle from 41 to 49 percent of the en- 
tire national volume of 9,084,000 pounds 
of air exports, and from 34 to 59 percent 
of the 2,755,000 pounds of air imports 

Miami air shipments have been gain- 
ing, in great strides, for years—giving 
sound precedent for almost fantastic ad- 
vances forecast for the months and years 
to come. 

In 1932 air express at International 
Airport totaled a negligible 16,939 pounds, 
It gained 4,217.8 percent by 1941 when 
the volume reached 731,393 pounds, In 
1942 it leaped to 2,765,157 pounds—o 
16,224.2 percent over 1932. But the most 
spectacular year-by-year strides have 
come since 1942. Spurred by the war the 
air-express volume jumped to 6,081,024 
pounds in 1943, and to 13,882,378 pounds 
last year. If this year’s rate continues, 
the 1947 total will be about 28,000,000 
pounds. 

It took the war and the armed services 
to show Miami what it might do in the 
way of handling international air freight 
and express. During the war years the 
Army and Navy, combined, operated 
from nine fields in the Metropolitan Mi- 
ami area, in addition to International 
Airport, making this one of its greatest 
jump-off points for transporting sup- 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Malayan Rubber Trade at Record 
Levels in First Half of 194.7 


By WittiAM N. SMALL, Rubber Section, Office of International Trade, 


HEN JAPAN FELL in August 1945, 

a prediction that British Malaya 
would be producing rubber at a rate in 
excess Of 600,000 long tons a year in the 
first half of 1947 would have had few 
endorsers—for plantations, overgrown 
with weeds and with a considerable part 
of their rubber trees destroyed, were in 
a sorry condition after almost 4 years 
of neglect. Buildings were destroyed or 
in disrepair; installations were wrecked, 
or vital parts were missing; labor was 
dispersed. The task of rehabilitation 
was onerous, and quick recovery seemed 
unlikely. 

Small holders, however—providing 
their own labor, requiring a minimum of 
equipment, and managing to improvise 
coagulants, their most pressing need, or 
to purchase them on the black market— 
started production quickly and produced 
on an accelerating tempo throughout 
1946. In the last half of 1946, their 
output, estimated at 154,708 long tons, 
was the highest of any half-year in Ma- 
layan history. Estimated output in the 
first half of 1947 fell off somewhat to 
145,708 tons, affected by declining prices 
of rubber during the second quarter 
which reduced the purchases by dealers 
from small holders during May and 
June. 

Estates of 100 acres or over necessarily 
got off to a slower start than small hold- 
ings, but production has mounted stead- 
ily, reaching a postwar high of 30,717 
long tons in June 1947. Production of 
this group during the first 6 months of 
1947 totaled 165,151 tons, a quantity ex- 
ceeded only in the second half of 1937, 
the second half of 1940, and both half- 
years of 1941. 

Total Malayan rubber production in 
the first 6 months of 1947 was greater 
than in any previous January-June 
period, and was second only to the last 
6 months of 1941. 


Achievement Unprecedented 


In volume of rubber imports and ex- 
Ports, as well as in volume of production, 
Malaya’s performance during the first 
half of 1947 outshone that of any previ- 
ous January-June period. The accom- 
panying tables demonstrate readily 
enough the increases in the first 6 
months of 1947 over the corresponding 
periods of 1940 and 1941, which suc- 
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cessively established new records. In 
comparing the data for the 3 years, it 
should be noted that in contrast to un- 
restricted 1947, the restrictions of the In- 
ternational Rubber Regulation Commit- 
tee were operative in both 1940 and 
1941, albeit the permissible export quota 
for 1941, which averaged 105 percent of 
the basic quota then in force, permitted 
virtually unlimited production. In 1947, 
it should be further noted, output was 
still being augmented by flush yields 
from trees rested throughout the period 
of Japanese occupation. 

British Malaya’s entrepot trade in 
rubber, indicated by rubber imports into 
Malaya, has been at an all-time high. 
Practically all the rubber being produced 
in Sumatra and British Borneo has been 
going to Malaya. Siam’s rubber has been 
going chiefly to Malaya along with a sub- 
stantial portion of that produced in 
Dutch Borneo, Burma, and French Indo- 
china. Imports of 35,724 tons in April 
were the highest in history, and the 171,- 
350-ton total for January—June 1947 far 
surpassed previous figures. 

With large rubber imports, gross ex- 
ports (exports plus reexports) have also 
been swelled. Gross exports in both 
March and May 1847 exceeded any previ- 
ous month. The May net-export (gross 
exports minus imports) figure, 67,249 
tons, was the second highest recorded, 
being surpassed only in September 1941. 


Greater Share of World Total 


Unsettled conditions have prevented 
resumption of rubber production on all 
but a few of the large estates in the 
Netherlands Indies, and have prevented 
small-holding output from reaching pre- 
war volume. Output in this area, there- 
fore, is but a fraction of that attained 
in 1941, when the Netherlands Indies for 
the first time displaced Malaya as the 
world’s number-1l producer of natural 
rubber. As a consequence, Malayan 
output for the first half of 1947 repre- 
sented more than 50 percent of the 
world’s total natural-rubber production, 
whereas in 1941 Malayan output repre- 
sented less than 40 percent of the total. 

Of the total amount of rubber shipped 
abroad from the Far Eastern producing 
areas in 1941, roughly 55 percent cleared 
through British Malaya. In the first 6 
months of 1947, preliminary estimates 


indicate that approximately 80 percent 
of the rubber shipped abroad from these 
areas has cleared through Malaya. These 
areas account for over 90 percent of the 
world production and shipments of na- 
tural rubber, and the importance of 
Malaya in the world rubber trade is 
greater now than ever before. 

The uncertainties with respect to the 
effect on rubber production and trade 
of the decline in rubber prices, and of 
the disturbed political situation between 
the Dutch and Indonesians, make pre- 
dictions unsafe. The Malayan statis- 
tics on production and trade in rubber 
will be highly significant during the next 
few months. If the volume of rubber 
movement is not reduced, new annual 
records for Malayan production, im- 
ports, and exports of rubber will be 
established for the year 1947. 


Rubber Production in British Malaya, Jan- 
uary-—June 1940, 1941, and 1947 


[Long tons] 


| Estates Estates 
— of 100 of less ede 
Period acres or | than 100 | 7 otal 
over acres 
1940 
January and Febru- 
ary 53, 329 39, 495 92, 824 
March 23, 053 8, 349 31, 402 
April 23, 582 25, 453 49, 035 
May 25, 010 15, 785 40, 795 
June... 26, 562 17, 564 44, 126 
Total (Jan.—June) 151, 536 106, 646 | 258, 182 
1941 
January 31, 978 20, 415 52, 393 
February 29, 979 14, 305 44, 284 
March 28, 200 10, 336 38, 536 
April 27, 518 28, 868 56, 386 
May 29, 312 14, 398 43, 710 
June 31, 209 17, 373 48, 582 
Total (Jan.-June) 178, 196 105, 695 | 283, 891 
1947 
January 25, 822 26, 748 52, 570 
February 26, 633 23, 370 50, 003 
March 27, 552 31, 230 58, 782 
April 25, 300 24, 323 49, 623 
May 29, 127 18,009 | 47, 136 
June 30, 717 22, 028 52, 745 


Total (Jan,.-June) 165, 151 145, 708 | 310,859 


Sources: 1940 and 1941, Registrar-General of Statistics, 
Straits Settlements and Federated Malay States; 1947, 
Acting Registrar of Statistics, Malayan Union. 


Nore: Since 1947 figures cover the Malayan Union 
only, 1940 and 1941 figures have been adjusted to the same 
coverage by excluding production in Brunei, Singapore 
Island, and Labuan. Output in Brunei and Labuan, 
which now are part of British Borneo, amounted to 
1,011 tons in January-June 1940, and 1,185 tons in Jan- 
uary-June 1941. Production on Singapore Island was 
1,428 tons in January-June 1940 and 2,154 tons in 
January-June 1941, Singapore’s output in the first 3 
months of 1947 was estimated at 290 tons. 
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Russia’s BAKU Oil Fields 
Now Combat Grave Output-Slump 


Analyzing Big Drop, Expert Reveals Little-Known Facts 


EFORE THE WAR the Soviet Union 

obtained nearly 70 percent of its 
annual production of crude petroleum 
from the rich oil fields clustered around 
the Caucasian city of Baku. In 1940, for 
example, when the country as a whole 
produced 31,000,000 metric tons of crude 
oil, the Baku area contributed 21,000,000 
tons of that total. The war years 
brought about a serious decline in Rus- 
sia’s total oil production: percentage 
figures supplied by the Soviet press on 
planned production for 1950 in relation 
to 1945 production have made it pos- 
sible to calculate Russian production in 
1945 at 18,400,000 metric tons and 1946 
production at 12 percent higher, or 20,- 
600,000 metric tons. 

That decline in total is obviously 
greater than could be accounted for by 
the volume of oil formerly supplied by 
Maikop and Grozny, the two other Cau- 
casian areas, which were destroyed dur- 
ing the war. The two areas together 
furnished 5,100,000 tons of oil in 1940. 
On the other hand, the non-Caucasian 
fields expanded their output during the 
war by approximately 2,000,000 metric 
tons. 


Forty Percent Less 


The heavy net loss in Russia’s crude- 
oil production can thus be traced to a 
decline in the effective exploitation of 
the Baku oil fields. In fact, Baku’s 1945 
output has been calculated as 11,400,000, 
as compared with an output of 21,000,- 
000 in 1940. 

A noted Soviet petroleum economist 
has recently written in considerable de- 
tail on the background and causes of the 
original decline and the slow rate of re- 
covery of the Baku oil industry. His 
article appeared in the No. 1, 1947, issue 
of “Planovoye Khozyaistvo,” the official 
political-economic journal of the State 
Planning Commission of the U.S. S. R. 
A summary of this report is presented 
below. 


Impact of War 


With the outbreak of the war the pro- 
duction of petroleum in the Baku area 
dropped sharply. During 1941 and 1942 
more than 1,000 wells ceased to operate, 
as the task of transporting oil out of 
the area became increasingly difficult. 
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of Official Soviet Study 


An even greater number of wells had to 
close down for lack of repairs. There 
was a shortage both of repair crews and 
of replacement parts, as the factories 
that formerly supplied such parts were 
converted to production of military sup- 
plies and arms. Inferior maintenance 
resulted in a drop in the output of wells 
continuing in operation, while the tech- 
nical condition of the operating wells 
grew worse, as attempts were made to 
make repairs with used equipment trans- 
ferred from inactive wells. Because of 
such dismantling, it became increasingly 
difficult to return inactivated wells to op- 
eration in subsequent months. 

Conditions in the Baku oil fields began 
to improve in 1943, when drilling and 
prospecting were resumed and workshops 
were repaired. Petroleum machinery 
began to be manufactured, so that by 
the end of 1944 Baku oil output had 
ceased to fall. 


Recovery Called ** Negligible” 


However, postwar recovery of Baku oil 
industry has, in general, been very slow. 
At the beginning of the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan the oil-mining industry of Azerbaid- 
jan was less prepared for a rapid in- 
crease of output than were the eastern 
oil fields, despite the enormous reserves 
of the Apsheron Peninsula, the deposits 
under the Caspian, new oil fields in Nef- 
techala, Kirovobad, and elsewhere, and 
the confirmation, as a result of prospect- 
ing done in 1946, of the existence in the 
Baku district of large oil fields that have 
not yet been sufficiently studied. While 
the Soviet petroleum industry as a whole 
in 1946 increased output 12 percent over 
1945, the increase in the south, and par- 
ticularly in Baku, was negligible. 

This slow recovery, the author holds, 
is not so much attributable to the im- 
pact of the war as to defects long present 
in the petroleum industry of Baku. 


> : eth « : 
Prospecting Lags 


One of the main defects cited is that 
prospecting work has always lagged be- 
hind new construction. For example, 
there were so few prospected reserves 
at the beginning of the war that in 1941 
they did not suffice to cover even a quar- 


ter of the yearly plan of new wells to be 
brought into operation. As a conse. 
quence, low-yield wells were exploited jp 
ever-increasing numbers—resulting in g 
decline in the total yield of the fields, Ip 
the first years of the war, when pros- 
pecting operations ceased and there were 
no prospected high-yield wells, total oyt- 
put continued to decline. 

Before the war the proportion of dri}. 
ing done in prospecting was 20 percent, 
which is much too low for Baku, as prac- 
tice has shown. In order merely to cover 
current plans, it will have to be increased 
to 25 percent, but to have reserves for 2 
or 3 years in advance the proportion 
must be at least 40 percent. By 1950 the 
proportion of drilling done for prospect- 
ing purposes will be 41 percent, but in 
the first years of the Five-Year Plan it 
must be higher, in order to make up 
for lost time, so that in 1947, for in- 
stance, it should amount to 50 percent 
of the total sinking operations. 

However, the plans for survey drilling 
are not now being fulfilled. The 1945 
plan was only 63 percent fulfilled, while 
the 1946 plan was only 67 percent com- 
pleted. The volume of survey drilling in 
Baku in 1946 was less than in 1940. In 
the fourth quarter of 1946 survey drill- 
ing operations contracted 9 percent in- 
stead of expanding, although the num- 
ber of drilling rigs which were used in 
prospecting increased by 38 percent by 
the end of the year. 


Maladjustments Seen 


The operators of Azneft (the Azerbaid- 
jan Oil Trust of which the Baku industry 
is a part) state that the slow progress in 
this region is due to a shortage of mate- 
rials and equipment, particularly of cas- 
ing pipes and special barytes, although 
there are large baryte deposits in Azer- 
baidjan, Gruzia (Georgia), and Armenia 
(the three Caucasian republics). Fur- 
thermore, it has been proved that mag- 
netite sand from the Black Sea shore can 
be substituted for barytes with quite sat- 
isfactory results, but the Azneft and 
Kirovabad prospecting trusts have failed 
to use it. Drills have been lying idle for 
want of weighting compounds while 
3,000,000 tons of ground magnetite sand 

(Continued on p. 32) 
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New Inquiries from 
Germany and Japan 


In publishing the following additional 
trade inquiries from Germany and 
Japan, the Department of Commerce re- 
minds readers that additional informa- 
tion concerning the requests cannot be 
provided, and that current World Trade 
Directory Reports are not available nor 
obtainable at this time. 

It should be remembered also that no 
responsibility is assumed by the Depart- 
ment or any agency of this Government 
for transactions entered into with the 
persons or firms mentioned. All trans- 
actions are subject to the regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this 
country and in the occupied areas, and 
announcement of these trade inquiries 
does not constitute a guaranty that the 
business contemplated will be authorized. 
Therefore, interested United States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with the conditions governing private 
trade with these areas before entering 
into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 


Germany—Wilhelm Behr, Jungfernstieg 50, 
Hamburg 36, wishes to purchase fresh and 
dried fruits, 

Germany—Franz Bodschwinna, Hilde- 
sheim, Muhlengraben 20, British Zone, de- 
sires to represent American manufacturers 
and exporters of drugs, groceries, and pro- 
vusions of all kinds. 

Germany—Hinrich Bottjer, Bremen vorm 
F, W. Bechthold, Wachmannstr, 57, Post- 
schliessfach 357, Bremen, wishes to represent 
United States manufacturers of hemp twine; 
ropes of hemp, manila, sisal, and coconut 
fiber; iron and steel wire ropes; yarns for fish 
nets; @nd waterproof materials and tar- 
paulins for ships 

Germany—Hans Bube, Feuerbacher Heide 
57, (14a) Stuttgart N., desires to represent 
manufacturers of textile machinery, sewing 
machines, and spinning machinery for cotton 
and wool; and exporters of cotton, wool, and 
rayon, 

Germany—Abs. Wilhelm Cremer vorm. Ad. 
Luckmann, Postfach 155, (22a) Essen, 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, British Zone, wishes to 
contact exporters and manufacturers of lard, 
Italian fruits, raw coffee, condensed milk, 
corned beef, frozen meat, and lurury food 
items, ae 
_ Germany—Hans E. Dyck, Collonnaden 15, 
Schliesmach 248, Hamburg 36, seeks an 
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American representative for exclusive millin- 
ery and fashion goods. 

Germany—G. A. Hackenberg, P. O. B. 139, 
Essen, seeks agencies for foods, oleaginous 
seeds for oil mills, and skins for leather 
works. 

Germany—Hans W. G. Hamann, Born- 
strasse 12, (24a) Hamburg 13, British Zone, 
wishes to contact American buyers or selling 
agents for Bavarian beer, German champagne, 
and Mosel and Rhein wines. 

Germany—Georg Herbert 
Blankenauer Strasse 6, 


Hermsdorf, 
Chemnitz, Russian 


ee 
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Zone, wishes to represent American firms as 
purchasing agent in Chemnitz for toys and 
carved goods, Vogtland musical instruments, 
artificial flowers, all kinds of paper goods and 
stationery, products of the Glashutte watch- 
making industry, Dresden china, hardware, 
cameras, photo supplies, typewriters, Saxon 
glass, home-made lace, embroidered handker- 
chiefs, handsewn gloves, stockings, under- 
wear, knit goods, lingerie, Erzgebirge haber- 
dashery, and notions. 

Germany—Hermann Kendermann, Rhein- 
strasse 25, Rudesheim a. Rh., wishes to export 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full factli- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Advertising: 16. 

Air Condittoning: 20 

Aircraft; 20 

Alloys: 35. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 12, 20, 
21, 38, 

Broadcasting Apparatus: 22 

Cement: 12. 

China and Hollow Ware: 43 

Clothing and Accessories: 7, 8 

Cod-Liver Oil: 33 

Construction Materials: 12, 25. 

Darwin Fiber: 31 

Diesel Engines: 20 

Drugs: 26. 

Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 12, 20. 

Electroplating Materials: 19 

Fashion Journals: 24 

Floor Coverings: 20 

Foodstuffs: 15, 30, 32, 42 

Furniture: 13. 

General Merchandise: 1, 29 

Generators: 20. 

Glass and Glass Products: 19, 43 

Hardware: 12. 

Iron and Steel; 25, 41 


Locks: 9. 
Lumber: 15. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—20, 25. 
Industrial—3, 7, 10, 11, 14, 18, 19, 20, 21, 26, 
27, 29, 37: 
Road-Making—20. 
Metals and Minerals: 25. 
Novelties: 20, 23 
Paper: 26, 43. 
Pearls: 36. 
Photographic Supplies: 26. 
Pianos: 5. 
Pottery, Earthenware, and Ceramics: 34 
Radios and Electronic Equipment: 13. 
Refrigeration: 13, 20, 44. 
Rope and Twine; 14. 
Salt: 42. 
Sanitary Ware: 12, 38, 43. 
Technical Information and 
ments: 2, 4, 7, 8, 10, 27, 29. 
Textiles: 7, 15, 17, 18, 23, 24, 25, 28, 37. 
Tile and Roofing: 12, 38. 
Toys: 23. 
Window and Shop Fittings: 6. 
Wines: 39, 40 
Yarn: 2 


New Develop- 











leather goods, drafting sets, mechanical toys, 
modeling clays, German wines, and rosaries. 


Germany—Kollisch Bros., Orffstr. 21, Nurn- 
berg W., Bavaria, U. S. Zone, desire to export 
all kinds of metal cases for lipsticks, powder 
and soap bores, and all kinds of cigar lighters. 

Germany—Chr. Meybohm, Postfach 538, 
Bremen, seeks agencies for grains and feed- 
stuffs. 

Germany—Walter Stovhase, Postschliess- 
fach 320, (19a) Naumburg/Saale, Russian 
Zone, wishes to purchase cotton, wool, and 
rayon, payment to be by manufactured 
goods. 

Germany—Josef Suchan, Moserstr. 21, Lud- 
wigsburg b. Stuttgart, desires agencies for 
food products, such as powdered coffee, spray- 
dried whole eggs, cocoa, fruit juice, and nuts. 

Germany—“Westzentrale,” Saarbrucken, 
Zentralschlachthof, wishes to import butch- 
ery supplies, spices, and all kinds of food 
products. 

Japan—Chugai Shoji Kabushiki (Chugai 
Trading Co., Ltd.), #3 Hannancho Nishi 
2-Chome, Abeno-ku Osaka, wishes to contact 
American exporters and importers (com- 
modities not specified). 

Japan—Shibayama’s International News, 
No. 66 Nezuyaegakicho, Hongo, Tokio, desires 
to import American newspapers, magazine, 
periodicals, and books. 





Madagascar’s 10-Year Plan 
Includes Model Stock Farm 


The Madagascar Veterinary Service 
would like to receive from American firms 
offers to furnish building plans and de- 
signs and equipment for a model stock 
farm to be established near Tananarive. 
The project calls for the following: 

1. Building or buildings for stabling 250 
cows, and including complete equipment, 
such as American collars, automatic stock 
waterers, stalls for 10 bulls, stalls for births, 
and calf pens. 

2. Room for mechanical milking, separate 
or in main building, with equipment includ- 
ing “auto-recorder” and “auto-releaser.” 

3. Hay and grain (feed) barns. 

4. Room equipped for preparing feedstuffs, 
including grinders, crushers, kneaders, and 
weighers. 

5. Pits or sheds for manure, and equipment 
for moving manure. 

6. Barn to house 10 sows and 2 boars, and 
sufficiently large for rearing and fattening 50 
pigs a year. 

7. Dairy equipped with electric pasteurizer, 
separator, churn, and kneader. 

It is understood that the project con- 
stitutes one phase of Madagascar’s Ten- 
Year Plan, and that the necessary funds 
(both francs and foreign exchange) are 
to be requested from the coming General 
Assembly. 

Firms which are interested in follow- 
ing up this trade opportunity are asked 
to communicate with Mr. Pillet, Service 
Veterinaire, Gouvernment-Général de 
Madagascar, Tananarive. 


Dutch Officials Interested in 
Waterworks and Equipment 


Three Netherlands officials are coming 
to the United States to visit waterworks 
in principal cities, with a view to ex- 
changing information and _ probably 
placing orders for equipment. They are 
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Dr. Ir. P. C. Lindenberg, Director of the 
Public Waterworks at Leyden; Dr. B. 
Schreurs, Director of the Waterworks at 
Rotterdam; and Dr. Folpmers, Chief 
Bacteriologist, City of Rotterdam. 

It is understood that the visitors will 
arrive in New York City about Septem- 
ber 8. During their 5-week stay, they 
plan to stop in Chester (Pa.), Phila- 
delphia, Ann Arbor, Chicago, Canton, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Cin- 
cinnati, and Washington. 

Dr. Lindenberg and his associates may 
be reached c/o the Netherlands Embassy, 
1470 Euclid St. NW., Washington, D. C. 


Public Works Planned 
for Orizaba, Veracruz 


Announcement of public-works proj- 
ects in the city of Orizaba, State of Vera- 
cruz, Mexico, suggest possible trade op- 
portunities for United States construc- 
tion and engineering firms. 

The improvements planned call for 
enlargement of the city’s water system, 
repairs and additions to its drainage and 
sanitary systems, and construction of a 
new building to house the Colegio Pre- 
paratorio de Orizaba. According to the 
American Embassy in Mexico City, 
1,100,060 pesos have been allocated for 
the work. 

Further details concerning the proj- 
ects are available from Sr. Vicente Luna, 
Presidente Municipal of Orizaba, Vera- 
cruz; or Ing. Manuel Anaya, Chief En- 
gineer of Sanitary Works, Secretaria de 
Recursos Hidraulicos, Ayuntamiento y 
Balderas, Mexico, D. F. 


South Australian Fruit 
Growers Seek Ll. 8S. Market 


South Australian fruit growers are in- 
terested in developing a market in the 
United States for fresh apples and pears, 
according to the South Australian Gov- 
ernment office in London, which acts as 
shipping agent for the growers. 

It is understood that the shipping sea- 
son covers roughly the period March 
through May, with the bulk being han- 
dled during March and April. Mean- 
while, the growers wish to establish 
connections with American importers 
against the forthcoming shipping season. 

For further information concerning 
this trade inquiry, American firms should 
write to the South Australian Govern- 
ment, Office of the Agent General and 
Trade Commissioner, South Australia 
House, Marble Arch, London, W. 1, 
England. 


Trade Group Desires 
Market in United States 
A group of Netherlands manufactur- 


ers wishes to develop a market in the 
United States for steel bedsteads, steel 


wire mattresses, hospital furniture, and 
safes, according to the American —p. 
bassy in The Hague. 





In discussing its interest with the Em. | 


bassy, the group indicated that it would 


like to know about delivery terms desireg 
and import duties, and that it would also 
welcome information concerning the 
steel furniture industry in this country, 

Communications regarding this trade 
inquiry should be addressed to the Sec. 
retary, Trade Group Manufacturers of 
Steel Furniture and Related Industries, 
19 Nassauplein, The Hague, Netherlands, 


Tangier Hospital to 
Buy Modern Equipment 


Modern interior equipment for a 259. 
bed hospital is needed in Tangier, Mo. 
rocco, according to information receiyeg 
from the American Legation in Tangier. 
Requirements include operating tables, 


X-ray apparatus, sterilizers, anesthesia 


apparatus, and laundry equipment. 
American manufacturers and suppliers 
interested in furnishing this equipment 
should write to Dr. Fernandez de la Torre, 
Spanish Hospital, Tangier, Morocco. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—Paul Thomas Barry, repre- 
senting Barry & Roberts Pty. Ltd., 55 Queen 
Street, Brisbane, Queensland, is interested 
in purchasing general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive during September, for a visit 
of 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Australian 
Embassy, 1700 Massachusetts Avenue, NW,, 
Washington, D. C Itinerary: New York 
City, Washington, D. C., Chicago, Detroit, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

2. Australia—Edward A. Blount-Greene, 
representing Wangaratta Woollen Mills, Ltd, 
Wangaratta, Victoria, is interested in the 
latest methods used in processing worsted 
yarns. Scheduled to arrive August 9, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 8 to 12 weeks. U.S 
address: McAlpin Hotel, Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, Chicago, New York City, 
Winston-Salem (N. C.), Washington, D. C., 
Wilton (N.H.), Columbus (Ga.), and Bidder- 
ford and Portland (Me.) 

3. Australia—H. L. Brisbane, representing 
H. L. Brisbane & Wunderlich, Ltd., Lord 
Street, Perth, Western Australia, is interested 
in clay and brick-working machinery and 
earth-moving equipment. Scheduled to ar- 
rive early in September, via San Francisco, 
for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: ¢c/0 
Australian Consulate General, 61 Broadwas, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 
Washington, D. C., Pittsburgh, Chicago, De- 
troit, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, San Francicsco 
Cleveland, Atlanta, Columbus (Ohio), Tren- 
ton, and Akron. 

4. Australia—F. S. Grimwade, representing 
Grimwade Castings Pty. Ltd., 469 Williams- 
town Road, Port Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in lay-out and design of foundries 
Scheduled to arrive early in September, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
U. S. address: c/o National City Bank of 
New York, 5 Wall Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Peoria, 
Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 

5. Australia—Mrs. G. A. Grimwade, repre- 
senting Carnegie’s Proprietary Ltd., 106 Eliza- 
beth Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested 
in the manufacture, design 
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dising of pianos. Scheduled to arrive early 
in September, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: c/o National 
City Bank of New York, 5 Wall Street, New 
york, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco. 
¢. Australia—B. Mei, representing Mei & 
Picchi, 3-7 John Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in the manufacture of 
window and shop fittings. Scheduled to ar- 
rive in September, via New York City, for a 
visit of 5 to 6 months. U. 8S. address: c/o 
Australian Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

7. Australia—Stanley G. Savige, represent- 
ing S. G. Savige Pty. Ltd., 17 Queen Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in obtain- 
ing a market for woolen piece goods and in 
purchasing supplies of cotton and rayon piece 
goods. In addition, he desires to study latest 
developments in the following: Manufacture 
of cloths, styles for men’s wear, machinery 
for manufacturing cloth, and marketing 
methods. Scheduled to arrive during August 
or September, via New York City, for a visit 
of 3or4 months. U.S. address: c/o Austra- 
lian Consulate General, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

8. Australia—Miss Betsy Pryam Smith, 
representing Chickadee Shoe Co., 463 Gore 
Street, Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria, is in- 
terested in manufacturing children's shoes 
under license in Australia. Also, she de- 
sires to study latest design and lay-out of 
factories and shops connected with the shoe 
trade. Scheduled to arrive in September, 
via New York City, for a month’s visit. U.S. 
address: National City Bank of New York, 5 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City, Boston, San Francisco, and 
Washington, D. C 

9. Australia—Eric M. Young, representing 
Cypher Lock Co., Ltd., 422 Collins Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in plac- 
ing in the United States the manufactur- 
ing rights of the cypher lock and another 
patented device. Scheduled to arrive Au- 
gust 25, via San Francisco, for a visit of 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Washington, D. C., New York City, 
and Pittsburgh 

10. Brazil—Carlos Antonio Paes de Barros 
Wright, Rua Deocleciana 119, representing 
Vitrum S. A., 1536 Avenida Estado, both Sao 
Paulo, is interested in visiting ampule 
factories and manufacturers of machinery 
for making ampules. Scheduled to arrive in 
September, via New York City, for a month's 
visit. U. S. address: c/o Royal Bank of 
Canada, 10 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City and Philadelphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

11. Chile—Leopoldo Infante Vargas, Calle 
Seminario 196, Santiago, is interested in 
representing on a commission basis export- 
ers of various types of industrial machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive August 13, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Chilean Consulate General, 1250 Sixth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 
World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


12, Cuba—E. A. Gil Cancio, representing 
Gilean Agencies, Avenida Primera No. 247 
entre 24 y 26, Reparto Miramar, Habana, is 
interested in obtaining agencies for con- 
struction supplies, cement, builders’ hard- 
ware, sanitary fixtures, electrical supplies, 
steel or aluminum shingles, roofing paper, 
and automotive supplies and accessories. 
He is now in the United States until August 
31. Interested firms are asked to address 
him c/o the Cuban Consulate nearest them. 


August 23. 1947 


Itinerary: Chicago, Detroit, and New York 


City. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY, July 5.) 

13. Cuba—Cesareo Gutierrez A., 167 Salud 
Street, Habana, is interested in refrigera- 
tors, radios, and home and office furniture. 
He is now in the United States until about 
August 29, and requested that interested 
firms contact him at his address in Cuba. 
Itinerary: Washington, D. C., New York 
City, and Chicago. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

14. Denmark—P. N. Grgnberg, represent- 
ing Faellestoreningen for Denmark's Brugs- 
foreninger (cooperative wholesale societies), 
Viby, Jutland, is interested in machinery 
for packing margarine, soap-making ma- 
chinery, rope and binder twine. Scheduled 
to arrive September 1, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Danish Consulate General, 17 Battery Place, 


Directory Report being 


New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Cities on the 
eastern seaboard, Louisville, Toledo, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 


15. Egypt—M. Rosenberg, representing M. 
Rosenberg & Co., 27 Rue Soliman Pacha, Cairo, 
is interested in obtaining representations for 
timber, tertiles (cotton and rayon piece 
goods), and foodstuffs (canned fruit, dairy 
products, dried fruits, such as prunes, apri- 
cots, and peaches, and canned fish). He is 
now in the United States until October 1. 
U. S. address: c/o Bulkley Dunton Paper Co., 
S. A., 295 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

16. England—Miss Constance Fryer, repre- 
senting China Trade Press, Ltd., Ulster Cham- 
bers, 168 Regent Street, London, W. 1., is 
interested in obtaining advertisements from 
American traders with China for the publi- 
cation “China Trade and Engineering.” 
Scheduled to arrive August 14, via New York 
City, for a visit of 60 days. U. S. address: 
c/o Merriam & Son, 84 William Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

17. England—Rafat Kamal Haffar, 42 Prin- 
cess Street, Manchester, representing himself 
and N. Farra & Co., P. O. Box 559, Selwyn 
Market Street, Accra, Gold Coast, West Africa, 
is interested in all tertiles. Scheduled to ar- 
rive the first week of August, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Syrian Legation, 2215 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. Itinerary: Textile centers. 

18. India——-Mr. M. C. T. M. Chidambaran 
Chettyar, Bedford House, Vepery, Madras, is 
interested in rayon, piece goods, and machin- 
ery. Scheduled to arrive September 1, for a 
visit of 3 or 4 months, U. S. address: c/o 
Chase National Bank of New York, 18 Pine 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City, Chicago, and Washington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19, India—Karl Maxim Feil, Gresham As- 
surance House, Sir Phirozshah Mehta Road, 
Bombay, representing his own firm and A. 
Hyland, Ltd., Patel Chambers, Sandhurst 
Bridge, Bombay, is interested in electroplating 
materials and machinery, and glassware. 
Scheduled to arrive during September or 
October, via New York City, for a visit of 
4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Sharp Ex- 
port, Ltd., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

20. India—B. Khanna, representing B. K. 
Khanna & Co., C. and M. Gazette Bldg., The 
Mall, Lahore (Punjab), is interested in con- 


tacting manufacturers of electrical goods, 
refrigeration, air-conditioning, ice plants, 
small private passenger planes, agricultural 
machinery, road-making machinery, motor- 
cycles, washing machines, electric generators 
up to 1,500 kw., tube-well pumps, shoe-man- 
ufacturing plants, and Diesel-oil engines. 
Also, he desires to export from India raw 
materials required by manufacturers, carpets, 
druggets (floor coverings), coir-mattings, 
fancy curios, and Kashmir woodwork. He is 
now in the United States for about 4 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Rogers Hotel, Bloomington, 
Ill. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 9.) 

21. India—Mulji V. Narsi, representing The 
Bachhraj Trading Corp., Ltd., 51 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay, is interested in 
purchasing razor-blade machinery, motor- 
scooters, steel-pipe machinery, and machin- 
ery for manufacturing electric clocks. He is 
now in the United States until September 8. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

(Previously announced, ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, August 16.) 

22. Merico—Alejandro Diaz, representing 
Radiodifusoras de Occidente, S. A., Calle 10 
No. 23, Hidalgo Sector, is interested in buying 
apparatus for the broadcasting industry. 
Scheduled to arrive August 3, for a visit of 
29 days. Interested firms are requested to 
write direct to his address in Mexico. Itin- 
erary: Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York 
City. 

23. New Zealand—A. A. Cramond, repre- 
senting Sargood Son & Ewen, Ltd., 12-26 
Jervois Quay, Wellington, C. 1, is interested 
in soft goods and other new textile products, 
novelties, and toys. Scheduled to arrive 
early in September, via New York City, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o J. A. 
Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, 
Boston, Chicago, Washington, D. C., and San 
Francisco. 

24. Switzerland—Mrs. Helena Schenker, 
representing Plissier-Anstalt AG. Atelier 
Schenker, 17 Lowenstrasse, Zurich, is inter- 
ested in fashion novelties, and cotton, rayon, 
and pure-silk textiles for women’s wear. In 
addition, she seeks a United States distribu- 
tor for Schenker’s fashion journals ‘Les 
Beaux Croquis” and “Sylvia.” Scheduled to 
arrive August 13, via New York City, for a 
visit of 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Mr. A. 
Hurzeler, 85 Faneuil Place, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. Turkey—Sa’‘.. viftci, representing Ciftci 
Kardesler, Sait Ciftci ve Ortaklari Komandit 
Sirketi, 5-6 Anadolu Hann, Bahcekapi, Istan- 
bul, is interested in purchasing and obtaining 
representations for tractors, agricultural ma- 
chinery, steel and iron equipment, construc- 
tion materials, metal goods, and textiles. 
Scheduled to arrive about the middle of 
August for an indefinite period. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Tahsin S. Ciftci, 107 Jersey Street, 
Boston, Mass. Itinerary: New York City, 
Washington, D. C., and Boston. 

26. Union of South Africa—F. E. Lefson, 
representing Helios, Ltd., Chester Road, Cape- 
town, is interested in paper, photographic 
supplies, paper-working machinery, and 
drugs. Scheduled to arrive in September, for 
a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Barclays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Rochester 
(N. Y.), and Detroit. 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 
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Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cheese: Export Controls Removed.—The 
control of exclusive exercise of cheese ex- 
portation has been withdrawn from the 
Argentine Trade Promotion Institute by a 
decree of July 18, 1947. The 5 percent com- 
mission remittance to the Institute on the 
f. o. b. value of all cheese exports also has 
been eliminated. Previously, all export per- 
mits for cheese were reserved for the 
Institute. 

[For previous announcement of the reser- 
vation of export permits for cheese to the 
Institute, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 5, 1946.] 

Large-Filament Incandescent Lamps: No 
Import Quota Granted for Last 6 Months of 
1947.——No import quota for large-filament 
incandescent lamps will be granted in 
Argentina for the last 6 months of 1947, 
according to Central Bank circular No. 789 of 
July 8. 

The quota for the first half of the year was 
1,500,000 lamps. The ruling provides that 
special types of lamps which are not manu- 
factured in Argentina, or for which no sub- 
stitute can be found in Argentina, are not 
included in the restriction. Shortly after 
incandescent-lamp imports were put on a 
quota basis (in December 1946), the Bank 
announced that the quota did not apply to 
that type of lamp described in the United 
States as small filament (for example, flash- 
light bulbs). Small-filament lamps are not 
manufactured in Argentina in any significant 
quantity, although it is expected that pro- 
duction soon may begin. Large-filament 
lamps, on the other hand, are manufactured 
in quantities sufficient to supply all of the 
domestic demand, according to Argentine 
manufacturers. It is estimated that in 1946, 
18,000,000 units were produced. 

Specified Items: Importation Suspended.— 
The granting of exchange permits for the 
importation into Argentuia of the following 
items has been suspendec until further 
notice, according to Central Bank circulars 
as noted: 

Thermos bottle and parts, spectacles, plas- 
tic spectacle frames, and medical gauze 
(Central Bank circular No. 782 of June 30, 
1947). 

Tacks of the type made in two parts 
(Central Bank circular No. 790 of July 8 
1947). 

Fountain pens and automatic pencils and 
all their parts and replacements, canes, and 
umbrellas (announcement by the Central 
Bank on July 14, 1947). 

Olives, almonds, peas, codfish and stock- 
fish, raisins, light fixtures, electric fans, 
watches and clocks, hats, razor blades, 
cigarettes, cigars, smoking accessories, mo- 
torcycles, bicycles, velocipedes, tricycles and 
their accessories, wooden casks and barrels, 
firearms and other arms, musical instru- 
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ments, office and household furniture, safes, 
games and sporting goods (except wearing 
apparel), stair runners and mats, harness 
and saddlery (Central Bank circular No. 796 
of July 14, 1947). It is understood that a 
study is to be made of the country’s re- 
quirements for the above items, and all sug- 
gestions in this connection by interested 
parties will be considered. 

Typewriters, cash registers, and calculat- 
ing machines (Central Bank circular No, 803 
of July 17, 1947). It is understood that a 
study is to be made of the country’s require- 
ments of these articles and that all sug- 
gestions in this connection will be given 
consideration. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


The Exportation of Additional Goods Re- 
stricted —The Minister for Trade and Cus- 
toms recently announced that the export of 
the followjng goods is prohibited unless the 
consent of the Minister has first been ob- 
tained: Aircraft, assembled or dismantled, 
and aircraft engines and parts thereof; beef 
and dairy cattle; berryllium metal, ores, and 
concentrates; building materials, namely, 
fiber-cement, portland cement, earthenware 
pipes, sanitary ware, fittings, and tiles; elec- 
trical wires and cables; glass; paints and 
lacquers or their ingredients; household 
joinery; fibrous plaster; gypsum, rock, and 
calcined and gypsum wallboards; iron, cast 
and malleable; iron and steel plates, sheets, 
castings, and rods; mica; cotton thread and 
sewing cotton; firearms, guns, tanks, and 
various types of ammunition; foodstuffs, 
namely, prepared cooking mixtures contain- 
ing animal or vegetable fats, honey, cocoa- 
bean products; glycerine; jute, raw, and 
manufactures wholly or partly of jute; paper, 
namely, printing, writing, and wrapping 
paper; goods manufactured from paper and 
paperboards; sodium sulfide; tools of trade 
and certain agricultural implements, such as 
tractors, drills (grain and seed), harvesters, 
headers, reaper-threshers, reapers and bind- 
ers, hay balers, mowers, side delivery rakes, 
and spare parts for such agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Generally, the exporter is also required to 
furnish the collector of customs with a cov- 
ering approval issued by the appropriate Gov- 
ernment department, such as Works and 
Housing. Supply, and Shipping; Interior; 
Commerce and Agriculture. 

For most of the items, the restrictions 
were necessary to conserve supplies for Aus- 
tralian requirements. 

Import Licensing Regulations on Certain 
Goods From Nonsterling Countries Amend- 
ed.—The Australian Customs and Excise Of- 
fice announced that, effective June 23, 1947, 
licenses for capers in containers exceeding 1 
gallon; iron pipe unions which can with- 
stand pressure of 500 pounds and more to 





the square inch; and field and marine glasses 
having a dutiable value exceeding 15s, (99, 40) 
from nonsterling areas which includes 
United States, Canada, Newfoundland, Ho; 
Kong and other non-Empire countries, may 
be granted under “administrative control.” 
Quota restrictions do not apply, and appli- 
cations for import licenses are dealt with in. 
dividually on their merit by the Department 
for Trade and Customs, Canberra, Australia. 
Previously, no licenses were issued for non- 
sterling imports of the above-mentioned 
capers and pipe unions. Permits to import 
such field and marine glasses originating in 
the United States and other nonsterling 
countries were granted to individual import- 
ers On a quota basis not to exceed 100 per- 
cent, by value, of their importations of 
similar goods during the base year ended 
June 30, 1939. 

According to the import licensing regula- 
tions amended June 19, 1947, import licenses 
for importation from nonsterling areas, of 
poplins and broadcloths with a maximum 
f. o. b. cost of 7s. ($1.40) per square yard will 
no longer be granted. Licenses will not be 
issued to cover importation from any non- 
sterling area, of any type of cotton piece goods 
suitable for use either as fashion shirtings 
or pajama cloth. 


Os bd m ‘ 
Bulgaria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Disinfection Certificate Required.—Disin- 
fection certificates must accompany ship- 
ments of used clothing intended for personal 
use, to Bulgaria, according to the instruc- 
tions of the Second Assistant Postmaster 
General published in the Postal Bulletin 
(Washington) of July 31, 1947 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import-Exrchange Controls Tightened 
Importation of Certain Luxuries Prohib- 
ited.—By a decree of August 11 the Chilean 
Ministry of Economy and Commerce has 
prohibited the granting of permits by the 
National Foreign Trade Council for the im- 
portation of 79 groups of items considered 
as luxuries or nonessential by virtue of their 
manufacture in Chile. Included are table 
and kitchenware, airplanes, bicycles, jew- 
elry, musical instruments, cameras, refrig- 
erators, clothing, toilet preparations, radios, 
stoves, and electric heaters. The complete 
list will be published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY when received. Pending publication 
of this list, exporters and manufacturers of 
all goods which may be classified as luxuries 
or nonessential should assure themselves be- 
fore shipment, that the Chilean importer 
possesses a valid import permit. 
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Import permits authorize the purchase of 
exchange, but, because of an acute short- 
age, exchange is not always available imme- 
diately, and delays in collecting under sight- 
draft terms have lengthened. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated July 30, 1947) 


Although business activity is usually 
seasonally slack in July, retail sales con- 
tinued at the accelerated rate initiated 
during June and showed higher unit and 
dollar sales than a year ago as a result 
of widespread markdowns and intensi- 
fied advertising. Despite the fact that, 
in general, inventories of consumer 
goods are heavy because of recent im- 
ports, stocks of top-heavy lines have been 
greatly reduced as compared with posi- 
tions at the beginning of the year, and 
merchants are looking forward to care- 
fully ordered replacements of fall and 
winter goods which will be received with- 
in the near future. Textile wholesalers 
and retailers who, on the whole, have 
fared badly from overstocking, during 


the past 7 months, are feeling optimistic | 


regarding an anticipated upward trend 
in business volume during the fall. 
Wholesale and retail prices of most con- 
sumer goods are currently at more or 
less the same levels prevailing during 
recent months. In contrast, foodstuffs, 
such as oil, rice, canned goods, onions, 
garlic, other vegetables, milk, and meat 
have tended upward because of price in- 
creases in both domestic and foreign 
supply sources. Banking operations are 
reported to be extremely active, with 
credits easy and collections excellent. 

The crisis which the Cuban tobacco 
industry is undergoing and which affects 
particularly the Province of Pinar del 
Rio, where production is centered, ap- 
pears reflected in the sharply lessened 
trade activity in that area. Merchants 
supplying Pinar del Rio with all types of 
goods report that at present there are 
practically negligible movements of 
goods to that Province and that they 
feel deep pessimism with regard to the 
future unless tobacco sales for export 
increase and prices hold up. 

Office-accessory sales have grown 
Steadily during recent months, with im- 
ports rapidly rising as United States 
manufacturers have been filling back 
orders. While local stocks of office sup- 
plies are relatively high, orders continue 
to be placed with United States suppliers 
in reduced quantities, and overstocking 
appears to cause very little concern in 
this fast-moving field. Although prices 
of many articles have levelled off, no 
early sharp decline is expected. 

Paper importers and wholesalers are 
heavily overstocked because of recent 
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arrivals of accumulated orders from 
United States shippers, and buying for 
import is extremely cautious, with prices 
tending moderately downward. Despite 
important receipts of paper, there has 
been no large-scale cancellation of or- 
ders nor refusals of received goods, al- 
though in certain cases some importers 
have obtained price reductions from 
United States suppliers by threatening 
to refuse drafts on incoming shipments. 
Production of corrugated and cardboard 
boxes is currently above last year’s levels, 
with prices considerably higher in conse- 
quence of increased prices in the United 
States of box-boards, corrugating and 
other materials. 

Heavy- and light-hardware importers 
state that, while recently many types of 
steel goods have been received more 
abundantly, a wide range of items are 
still in extremely short supply and are 
expected to remain so for some time to 
come. Direct buying from United States 
manufacturers is active and frequently 
on a blanket price basis, but purchases 
from nonmanufacturing sources are very 
limited because of fear of downward price 
fluctuations. 

Sugar mills are conducting repairs at 
a rate more or less the same as in 1946, 
but, owing to the exceptionally long 
grinding season just finished, demand for 
repair materials, supplies, and machinery 
for this industry is very strong. The 
backlog of unfilled orders on the books 
of importers is still heavy, and current 
deliveries from the United States are 
totally inadequate. 

The period has been very dull in the 
leather industry. By reason of rising 
prices last year, shoe dealers who bought 
heavily and carried over large stocks en- 
countered during the spring and summer 
falling prices and smaller retail demand 
with consequent lessened wholesale buy- 
ing and shoe production as retailers at- 
tempted to readjust inventories. Leather 
purchases are expected to improve in 
August in anticipation of an active win- 
ter season in shoe sales. Shoe prices, 
while currently lower than at the begin- 
ning of the year, are nevertheless above 
the 1946 indexes. Through a recent Gov- 
ernment decree, effective August 1, 1947, 
all shoes retailed in Cuba of Cuban man- 
ufacture must bear a Government stamp 
which will indicate the name of the man- 
ufacturer. The purpose of this regula- 
tion is to eliminate clandestine producers 
who pay no taxes and do not comply with 
labor standards. 

With the exception of household re- 
frigerators, expensive radios, large units 
for commercial refrigeration and for in- 
dustrial air conditioning, the local mar- 
ket is fairly well stocked with electrical 
goods, and prices have levelled off for 
the items in more common demand. 
However, if imports continue at their 
present rate, supplies of household re- 


frigerators are expected to equal demand 
by the year’s end. 

The demand for hosiery of all types 
has been strong, approximately equalling 
domestic output. In contrast, sales of 
undershirts, blankets, and cotton piece 
goods lagged behind last year’s levels to 
such an extent that several cotton-piece- 
goods manufacturers have remained 
closed. Manufacturers’ stocks of cotton 
yarns are ample but not excessive, and 
ordering has continued on a bare mini- 
mum basis. United States yarn prices 
for export to Cuba declined somewhat in 
July, but the trade expects no further 
decrease in 1947. Because of the re- 
stricted buying policy of wholesalers and 
retailers and merchandising tactics 
aimed at readjustment of stock positions, 
shelf stocks &re expected to be sharply 
depleted by the end of summer, and im- 
proved buying of finished goods may be 
seen in late September. A new textile 
mill financed by United States interests 
is under construction in the Habana area 
to produce monthly 250,000 square yards 
of rayon acetate and nylon tricot knitting 
fabrics and, in an integrated operation, 
to manufacture approximately 15,000 
dozen of women’s lingerie and outerwear 
per month. 

Although automobile imports im- 
proved, receipts have not yet met de- 
mand, prices are still high, and dealers 
maintain priority lists for the- delivery 
of new cars. Demand for automobile 
parts and accessories is still very strong, 
and dealers report heavy backlogs of 
unfilled orders. 

Private construction activity has re- 
mained at the reduced rate prevalent 
throughout the spring because of scarcity 
of materials and high costs. Govern- 
ment construction, on the other hand, 
has continued at very high levels, with 
priority on Cuban cement output. 

Stocks of yellow-pine lumber remain 
very high with prices unaltered. 

Data recently released by the Cuban 
Government indicate that total Cuban 
foreign trade for the first 3 months of 
1947 was substantially above 1946 in- 
dexes. Total trade for this period 
amounted to $242,275,931 as compared 
with $161,467,835 in 1946. Imports for 
the 3-month period in 1947 were valued 
at $108,689,472 as against $77,335,198 in 
the comparable period of the preceding 
year while exports for the period 
amounted to $133,586,459 compared with 
$84,132,637 in 1946. 

Considerable prominence was given to 
a bill prepared by Representative Car- 
melo Urquiaga, which proposes onerous 
conditions for agency contracts made by 
foreign companies with Cuban importers 
or agents. So drastic are its provisions 
controlling agency cancellations that 
should it become law it might lead to a 
wide reorientation of the manner in 
which United States manufacturers and 
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exporters will conduct their trade with 
Cuba. The bill is aimed at foreign firms 
which allow their agents to introduce 
and create a market for their products 
only to set up their own organizations 
in Cuba when volume permits. 


Government revenues during July 
were well sustained at the record average 
level of the first 6 months of 1947. Sev- 
eral million additional pesos were appro- 
priated by decree for public-works con- 
struction. An extensive administrative 
reorganization of the Treasury is in 
progress, and the recently appointed 
Minister of the Treasury, Ing. Isauro 
Valdes Moreno, has stated that he plans 
to improve the procedures for revenue 
collection and related matters. 

The influx of funds into Cuba contin- 
ues. Per capita circulation, consisting 
of dollars and pesos, amounted to 88.39 
dollars/pesos on May 31, compared with 
79.55 dollars/pesos at the end of March. 
A further increase can be expected in 
June. Cuban gold-bullion holdings in- 
creased from $240,000,000 at the end of 
March to $250,000,000 at the end of May 
and $270,000,000 at the end of June. An 
additional purchase of $20,000,000 is con- 
templated in the near future. In re- 
sponse to an insistent demand for pesos 
on the part of the banks, the Treasury 
was authorized to issue 51,000,000 pesos 
against $50,000,000 held as cover, bring- 
ing the total authorized issue of Cuban 
currency to approximately 443,000,000 
pesos, of which amount 428,000,000 pesos 
were believed to have been issued as of 
June 30, 1947. 

Bank deposits reached a record 599,- 
600,000 dollars/pesos at the end of May, 
compared with 519,700,000 dollars/pesos 
at the end of March, while loans and dis- 
counts totalled 245,300,000 dollars/pesos 
as against 211,500,000 dollars/pesos at the 
end of March. A portion of the loans 
have since been repaid from proceeds of 
sugar exports and the advances by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation of 90 per- 
cent of the value of unshipped purchased 
sugars warehoused in Cuba. 

Total estimated Cuban holdings of gold 
and foreign exchange, including United 
States currency in circulation in Cuba, 
but exclusive of balances held abroad by 
individuals, were $725,000,000 at the end 
of May, compared with $648,000,000 at 
the end of March. The June and July 
figures should be substantially larger as 
the result of the aforementioned pay- 
ments by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

Sugar production of Cuba’s 1947 crop 
will amount to about 6,450,000 short tons; 
two mills, however, will not finish until 
some time in August. The production of 
blackstrap molasses is expected to total 
about 298,500,000 gallons by the sugar 
mills, in addition to a small quantity by 
refineries. Export shipments of sugar 
reached a record in July. 
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Although the Cuban Government re- 
served 300,000 Spanish long tons of 1947- 
crop sugar for sale to other countries on 
a government-to-government basis, only 
about 85,000 tons of this have been sold 
to date at 8.5 cents per pound of raw 
sugar f. o. b. Cuban port, as compared 
with 4.925 cents for that sold through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Sugar 
leaders are now petitioning the Govern- 
ment to permit the remainder of this 
free-market sugar to be sold also by pri- 
vate individuals in order that it may be 
moved promptly and not constitute an 
additional carry-over. 

Weather conditions during the first 7 
months of this year have been excellent, 
and the outlook for Cuba’s 1948 sugar 
crop, therefore, indicates another large 
production, although not as large as that 
of the all-time-record 1947 crop. 

Cuban tobacco growers and leaf ex- 
porters have been experiencing increas- 
ing difficulties in selling their products 
to foreign countries, most of which lack 
foreign exchange. A semi-Government 
agency, the Tobacco Stabilization Fund, 
still has on hand about 5,000,000 pounds 
of surplus leaf that it purchased from 
the 1946 crop. Tobacco growers held a 
referendum in which reportedly 86 per- 
cent voted to grow no tobacco at all in 
1948, but it now appears likely that as 
a result of this referendum the Ministry 
of Agriculture will limit 1948 production 
to about 50 percent of the average of the 
past 2 years. 

The Government has continued its 
policy of gradually relaxing price con- 
trols on various domestic and imported 
products. Only a few such controls now 
remain. Import subsidies have been dis- 
continued on rice and flour, and the ceil- 
ing prices on these items and bread have 
been adjusted sharply upward. 

The shipping situation in Cuban ports 
during July continued uneventful, with 
one minor labor difficulty, and less con- 
gestion was evident than during the pre- 
ceding 3 months. Apparently, steamship 
and terminal operators resigned them- 
selves to booking fewer vessels in order 
to ensure more normal handling opera- 
tions, in the knowledge that the attempt 
to work additional vessels would again 
promote congestion. As a result, fewer 
vessels were forced to wait more than 
normal time at anchor awaiting berths. 
Anticipated wage increases were granted 
to maritime workers who performed, for 
the most part, full time as scheduled. 
A Presidential decree authorized an in- 
crease of 23 percent in the wages over 
the 12 percent recently granted, making 
a total increase of 35 percent for those 
maritime workers handling sugar. To 
compensate handlers of other cargo, a 
subsequent decree was issued giving a 
15-percent raise over the February 1945 
level which in some cases was purely 


theoretical, many dock workers having 
already received even greater increases. 

The Ministry of Labor promulgateg on 
July 26 a decree providing for double pay 
for dock work performed after 11:99 
a.m. on Saturdays, stating that by that 
time the maximum work week of 44 
hours would be fulfilled. The termina 
operators feel this is unjustified, and sey. 
eral have made legal appeals, Claiming 
that, with the rotation system of em- 
ploying maritime workers, few if any 
complete 44 hours by Saturday noon. 

Public interest in the building up of a 
Cuban Merchant Marine was stimulateg 
by the announcement that a Commission 
was leaving during the month for the 
United States to select and purchase 
freight vessels of 5,000 tons each or less. 
The Commission, headed by Jose Ruiz 
Coterillo, prominent ship operator, and 
Jose Ensenat, a representative of the 
maritime union, arrived in the United 
States early in July but thus far have 
apparently made no progress in acquiring 
vessels—which fact, according to the 
press, has caused grave concern. 

The railways enjoyed a tranquil labor 
situation. 

Cuban tourist traffic to the United 
States continued at record proportions, 
and it is expected that 1947 will show a 
considerable balance unfavorable to 
Cuba in tourist expenditures. 

Production of metallurgical and chem- 
ical Manganese ore, metallurgical chro- 
mite, and copper concentrates continued 
unabated during the period under review. 
While refractory chromite output in the 
Province of Camaguey declined further 
because of the high cost of production 
and low grade of ore, the augmented pro- 
duction of refractory chromite in the 
Oriente mines is expected to offset this 
drop. 

On July 25, one of the two large for- 
eign-controlled oil companies engaged 
in large-scale exploration activities 
abandoned drilling of a dry hole on 
Cocos Key at 10,563 feet. Core drilling 
and geophysical investigations will con- 
tinue. 

The three large petroleum-products 
distributing companies have requested 
increases in the local official wholesale 
ceiling prices on gasoline, gas oil, and 
kerosene to offset increased import costs, 
and the Government has appointed the 
Ministers of Commerce, Public Works, 
and Agriculture to make appropriate 
recommendations in the matter. Large 
consumers of gasoline and gas oil, such 
as bus and trucking companies, are Op- 
posing the oil companies’ demands, al- 
leging that they cannot absorb any 
increases in fuel prices at the present 
officially regulated passenger fares and 
freight rates. 

The Cuban alcohol-distilling industry, 
which is facing substantial curtailment 
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in production as the war-created alcohol 
market disappears, are appealing to the 
Cuban Government for _ protection. 
since the beginning of the war, distiller- 
jes have increased in number from ap- 
proximately 27 to 67, as a result of the 
Government's establishing the obliga- 
tory use during the war of alcohol-gaso- 
line blended motor fuel and because of 
the large export demand for alcohol for 
war purposes. However, no official steps 
have been taken to prevent the probable 
closing of a substantial part of the dis- 
tilling facilities, and it is doubtful that 
any practical solution to the distillers’ 
demands can be found. 

Sehor Eusebio Mujals, Representative 
in Congress and Autentico Party labor 
leader, has recently acquired controlling 
interest in Circuito Radial Cubano, a 
proadcast network with outlets in Ha- 
bana, Santa Clara, Camaguey, and San- 
tiagode Cuba. Negotiations have almost 
been completed for the purchase of eight 
new 1-kilowatt transmitters to improve 
and expand the services provided by this 
network. 

The aviation companies operated in 
Cuba have agreed on bylaws and have 


elected officers for Aeronautical Radio of ° 


Cuba,S.A. The next step in the organi- 
zation of the company consists in obtain- 
ing the necessary authorization from the 
Government to begin operations. 


Dodecanese 
Islands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tin Containers for Food Parcels.—Food 
parcels addressed to the Dodecanese Islands 
should be enclosed in tin containers to in- 
sure protection from damage by rats, ac- 
cording to instructions of the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General published in the 
Postal Bulletin (Washington) of July 31, 
1947. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Aluminum Products: Import Duty Amend- 
éed—Imports of aluminum tiles to the 
Dominican Republic are dutiable at 10 per- 
cent ad valorem in accordance with law No. 
1447 of June 15, 1947, published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette No. 6642 dated June 18, 1947. 
The new law amends paragraph 331 of the 
Dominican Tariff Law on Imports and Ex- 
Ports by creating a new classification under 
that paragraph as follows: 

Paragraph 331—Aluminum: 

(j) Aluminum tiles, painted, enameled, or 
not, for construction__10 percent ad valorem. 

Commodities grouped under (j) above for- 
merly were assessed at a rate of 1 peso per 
kilogram, net weight. 
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Ecuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Musical Instruments: Import Duty 
Revised.—The. Ecuadoran rate of import 
duty on organs, not specified, including elec- 
tronic organs (tariff item No. 1163) was re- 
duced from 30 percent ad valorem to 10 
percent ad valorem, according to decree No. 
1203 of June 23, 1947, published in the 
Registro Oficial of July 8. The same decree 
provided that the rate of import duty on 
grand pianos (tariff item No. 1164) be 
changed from 1,000 sucres per unit to 10 
percent ad valorem. 


Kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Continued Suspension of Various Quota 
Restrictions.—The Irish Minister for Industry 
and Commerce has issued an order, the effect 
of which is to continue from July 1 through 
December 30, 1947, the suspension of the 
quota restrictions imposed on the following 
imports: Tires and tubes, certain rubber 
boots and shoes, certain woven fabrics of 
wool or worsted, superphosphates, motor- 
cycles, baby carriages, brooms, brushes, and 
mops, marble chippings, and certain woven 
cotton piece goods. 


Finland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Payments Agreement With Yugoslavia Ef- 
fective—A payments agreement between 
Finland and Yugoslavia signed on May 28, 
1947, became effective as of June 1, by decree 
No. 12 of June 12, 1947 (published in Finnish 
treaty series No. 12-47; collection of statutes 
No. 481/47), according to a dispatch dated 
June 20 from the U. S. Legation, Helsinki. 
It is to remain in force until September 30, 
1948. 

The agreement provides for payment ad- 
justments between Finland and Yugoslavia 
resulting from the commodity exchanges set 
forth in the Finnish-Yugoslav trade agree- 
ment, also signed on May 28. Under the 
trade agreement, Finland is to send to 
Yugoslavia wood pulp, paper, wood products, 
and machines in return for chrome ore, 
hardwood, metals, tobacco, dried fruits, tan- 
ning extracts, and medicinal raw material. 
Exchanges are to reach a total value of 
$1,000,000 in each direction. 

Payments are to be made in United States 
dollars calculated on the basis of the rate of 
exchange on the date of payment into a 
noninterest earning account maintained in 
the Bank of Finland in the name of the 
National Bank of Yugoslavia or vice versa. 
Any debit balance existing at the termination 
of the agreement is to be adjusted within 2 
months following the expiration date either 
in merchandise, in United States dollars, in 
gold, or in any other currency agreed on by 
the two Governments. 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modified Franco-Turkish Payments Agree- 
ment Excludes Syria.—The payments agree- 
ment signed in Paris August 31, 1946, by 
France and Turkey has been modified so that 
Syria is no longer subject to its provisions, 


according to a report from the U.S. Embassy, 
Ankara, dated July 3, 1947. This action was 
taken at the request of the Syrian Govern- 
ment. 

Trade between Syria and Turkey is to be 
conducted on the basis of free foreign-ex- 
change compensation with Government ap- 
proval required for each transaction. 


French West 


Indies 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Bananas: Export Duty Fixed in Guade- 
loupe—An export duty of 3.67 percent ad 
valorem has been fixed in Guadeloupe, French 
West Indies, on shipments of bananas from 
that colony, according to Executive order 
No. 875 published in the Journal Officiel of 
Guadeloupe, April 19, 1947. 

[French decree 46-1559 of June 26, 1946, 
approving the deliberation of the General 
Council of Guadeloupe, changing the export 
duty applicable to bananas to an ad valorem 
basis, was promulgated in Guadeloupe by 
Executive order No. 2720, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Guadeloupe, October 26, 
1947. | 

Feedstuffs: Exempted from Import and Sea- 
Octroi Duties, and Import Tax in Guade- 
loupe.—Imports into Guadeloupe of all con- 
diments for cattle, horses, birds, poultry, and 
the like, unfit for human consumption, 
whether sweetened or not, have been ex- 
empted from the payment of the import and 
sea-octroi duties, as well as the additional 
import tax, according to Executive orders 
Nos. 3019, 3524, and 3525, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Guadeloupe in the issues 
of November 23, 1946, and December 28, 1946. 

Certain Medical Supplies Exempted from 
Import Duties when Destined for the Guade- 
loupe Public Health Service—Imports into 
Guadeloupe of the following medical supplies 
destined for the Public Health Service of the 
colony have been exempted from the pay- 
ment of the import duty, according to Execu- 
tive order No. 1692, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Guadeloupe, July 13, 1946, (tariff 
item number given in parentheses): (312) 
Soaps, except scented soaps; (314-1) mustard, 
in powder or meal form; (315-1 and 2) dis- 
tilled waters, alcoholic or nonalcoholic; 
(315-bis) serums, vaccines, virus, toxins, and 
similar products; (315-ter) medicinal ad- 
hesive plasters; (315 quarter-1 and 2) cords 
of gut or imitation gut, of silk, floss silk, 
artificial textiles or other materials, and cat- 
gut for surgical purposes; (316-1 to 8) com- 
pound medicines not specifically mentioned, 
synthetic organic chemical products, pure or 
mixed, put up for medical or pharmaceutical 
use, that is in pills and tablets and so forth; 
(318-1 and 2) starch, not scented; (Ex. 405- 
1 to 25) tissues of pure cotton, plain, twilled 
and drills, scoured or bleached, used as 
bandages. 

Paper for Cigarettes and Tobacco Packag- 
ing: Exempted From Import and Sea-Octroi 
Duties, and Additional Import Tax in Guade- 
loupe.—Paper used for cigarettes and packag- 
ing tobacco products, when imported for the 
account of the Department of Guadeloupe, 
has been exempted from the payment of the 
import and sea-octroi duties, as well as from 
the additional import tax, by Executive or- 
ders Nos. 3526, 3527, and 609, published in the 
Journal Officiel of Guadeloupe in the issues 
of December 28, 1946, and March 22, 1947. 

Certain Petroleum and Tobacco Products: 
Nonapplication of French Import Duties in 
Guadeloupe.—The restoration and modifica- 
tion of French import duties on certain pe- 
troleum and tobacco products are not appli- 
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cable in Guadeloupe, according to Executive 
orders Nos. 1268 and 1270, published in the 
Journal Officiel of the colony, June 7, 1947. 
Under the special tariff of Guadeloupe, the 
following items imported from the United 


States (with the tariff item numbers in 
parentheses) remain dutiable as follows: 
(109) Leaf tobacco, cigarettes, cigars, snuff, 
chewing and smoking tobacco—exempt; (197) 
crude petroleum—8.75 francs per 100 net 
kilograms; (197 bis) gasoline—exempt; (197 
ter) refined oils—7.65 francs per hectoliter. 

Raw Products, Provisions, and Soap: Ez- 
portation From Guadeloupe Prohibited by 
Parcel or Packet Post.—Essentially commer- 
cial shipments from Guadeloupe of raw prod- 
ucts, provisions, and soap by parcel or packet 
post, without special permission from local 
authorities have been prohibited by Execu- 
tive order No. 1596, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Guadeloupe, June 29, 1946. 


(,uatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imports from Spain: Subject to Fines. 
merchandise of Spanish origin entering 
Guatemala will be regarded as undocu- 
mented, in view of the lack of diplomatic 
relations between the two countries, and 
therefore subject to the fines and penalties 
established by article 228 of the customs 
regulations, according to an administrative 
decision of June 9, 1947, issued by the Minis- 
try of Finance and Public Credit. 

Orchids : Prohibited Exportation.—All 
species of the orchid family, in plant, bulb, 
or flower form, have been prohibited exporta- 
tion from Guatemala, according to a recently 
issued administrative order of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

It is reported, however, that the order ap- 
plies only to wild growing plants and not to 
cultivated orchids. The exportation of cul- 
tivated plants of the orchid family is subject 
to permit from the Ministry of Agriculture. 


ltaly 


Exchange and Finance 


All 





Official Commercial Exchange Rates In- 
creased.—The Italian Council of Ministers 
voted on August 1, 1947, to raise the Official 
commercial dollar exchange rate of the 
Italian lira from 225 to 350, according to a 
telegram from the U. S. Embassy at Rome, 
dated August 2, 1947. The effective date of 
the new rate is not stated. Exchange rates 
of the currency of other foreign countries 
were also increased accordingly, the pound 
sterling being raised from 900 lire to 1400 
lire. 

On August 1, the “import” dollar rate, that 
is, free-market rate on the sale to importers 
of United States currency proceeds from 
Italian exports, was 740 lire. The new “ex- 
port” dollar rate, calculated on an average of 
the “import” dollar rate of 740 and the new 
official commercial rate of 350, would amount 
to 545 lire of the Italian exporter (assuming 
that the new commercial rate will be effective 
from August 1). 

Irrespective of the fluctuating free-market 
(legal) quotations on “import dollars,’ by 
virtue of the Council’s decision, the Italian 
exporter is to receive an additional 621, lire 
per dollar as a result of the new official com- 
merical rate. This last represents, in effect, 
a doubling of the 125 percent additional 
quota over and above the “official” rate of 100 
lire to the dollar. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
30, 1946, p. 17, and June 29, 1946, p. 26.| 
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Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated August 5, 1947) 


On July 14, there was published in the 
official gazette, Le Moniteur, the “Finan- 
cial Liberation” law authorizing the float- 
ing by the Haitian Government of an in- 
ternal loan of $10,000,000 with which to 
retire all the outstanding A and C bonds 
of the 1922 and 1923 American loans and, 
with the remaining funds, to inaugurate 
a program of economic rehabilitation. 

The law provides that the Haitian Gov- 
ernment will deliver to the bondholders’ 
representative in Haiti sufficient funds to 
redeem in cash all outstanding bonds and 
certificates of interest on October 1, 1947. 
The bondholders’ representative will 
transmit the funds to the National City 
Bank of New York where they will be 
held in trust for this operation. The 
completion of the retirement operation 
will terminate the Executive agreement 
of September 13, 1941, between Haiti and 
the United States. 

As of June 30, 1947, according to the 
Fiscal Department of the National Bank 
of the Republic of Haiti, outstanding A 
and C obligations amounted to 26,924,051 
gourdes (1 gourde=—$0.20 U.S. currency). 

Until September 15, 1947, A and C 
bonds can be exchanged with a 2 percent 
premium for the new Haitian bonds. 

According to the law, the “liberation” 
bonds must be amortized not later than 
July 15, 1957. Each year on June 15 and 
December 15 one-twentieth of the total 
number of bonds issued will be drawn by 
lot for redemption. Amortization pay- 
ments will have priority on all internal 
revenue and customs receipts, except for 
foreign debts previously contracted. Af- 
ter the liquidation of the A and C bonds, 
the only other remaining foreign debt, as 
listed in the financial statement of the 
Fiscal Department of the National Bank 
of the Republic of Haiti, will be the Public 
Works Contract of 1938 which, as of June 
30, 1947, amounted to 11,350,000 gourdes. 
The Haitian Government, however, has 
a contingent obligation in connection 
with the Export-Import Bank loan of 
$5,000,000 made in 1941 to the Société 
Haitiano-Americaine de Developpement 
Agricole, a corporation, the entire stock 
of which is owned by the Haitian Govern- 
ment. 

Commercially speaking, Haiti is in the 
midst of its “dead season,” a slack period 
of retail and wholesale trade during the 


summer months which is regarded as 
normal. Prices remain abnormally high, 


which is a further brake on business ac- 
tivity. A special commission appointed 
by the Department of Commerce to in- 
vestigate the high cost of living has sub- 


mitted its recommendations, but the re. 
port has not been made public. 

A tremendous influx of imports dyr. 
ing recent months has taxed the fagjjj- 
ties of the Customs to the utmost. As 
a result, it is reported that some mer- 
chants are faced with too heavy inven. 
tories and dwindling cash reserves. 

Regardless of the current situation in 
local business, the receipts of the Hai. 
tian Government continue at a record 
level. Receipts for June totaled 6,599. 
900 gourdes as compared with 2,541 154 
gourdes for June 1946. Total Govern. 
ment receipts for the first 9 months of 
the present fiscal year (Haitian fisca] 
year: October 1—-September 30) amount- 
ed to 49,206,628 gourdes as compared 
with 33,370,675 gourdes for the corre. 
sponding period of the preceding fisca] 
year. Government expenditures, how- 
ever, during the current fiscal year have 


increased so sharply that, as of the 
end of June, receipts exceeded ex. 
penditures by only 17,412,102 gourdes. 


The unobligated Treasury surplus as of 
June 30, 1947, stood at 8,981,243 gourdes 
as compared with 5,106,710 gourdes on 
the like date last year. 

The rice crop of the lower Artibonite 
Valley is reported as normal. Despite 
a drought of considerable intensity for 
the past 6 weeks, corn prospects are re- 
ported to be very good. 

Harvest of the 1947-48 coffee crop— 
the basis of Haitian economy—will be- 
gin about the last week of August. 
Growing conditions are reported as nor- 
mal. Estimates of the crop run from 
300,000 to 325,000 bags of 80 kilograms, 
a total closely comparable to the 1946-47 
production. 

Productions of decorticated, spinnable 
sisal for the first 6 months of 1947 
amounted to 14,963,045 pounds, with 
production in the last half of the year 
estimated at about 18,540,000 pounds, or 
a total of 33,473,045 pounds for the 1947 
calendar year. 


Mexico 


Commodity Controls 


Candelilla Wax: Production and Et- 
ploitation Prohibited for 1 Year.—A Mex- 
ican Presidential Decree, issued July 9 
and published in the Diario Oficial July 
15, 1947, prohibits for 1 year from the 
date of publication the production and 
exploitation of candelilla) wax. Work 
had in effect been suspended and the 
official action requested by the producing 
organizations. The reason for this step 
is to allow the vegetation to recover from 
the intense exploitation caused by strong 
wartime demands. It is expected that 
no unemployment problem will result, 
inasmuch as workers will be employed 
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Tariff | 


Mini- Inter- Maxi- 
No Item mum mediate mum 
sas duty duty duty 
| 
141_____..| (2) Fumigators, power driven, not elsewhere provided for: 
Former rate_. t : . ad valorem Free 10% 10° 
New rate _. do Fre Free 10° 
(3) Sprayers for the destruction of insect pests other than agricultural 
Former rate .__ ’ ad valorem Free 5% 5% 
New rate ; do Free Free 5% 
146 Tools not being agricultural implements or machine tools 
(b) other, n. e. e. (excluding mechanics, artizans, axes, and hatchets 
Former rate_____ ad valorem 10 15° 20°, 
New rate do Free 5% 10°, 
163. Coal and patent fuel 
Former rate per ton of 2,000 pounds £0-3-0 £0-3-0 £0-3-0 
New rate do Free Free Fre« 
164 Coke 
Former rate. do £0-14 £0-1-6 £0-1-6 
New rate : : : : do Free Free Free 
195 (1) Motor spirit, namely, benzine, benzoline, naphtha (nonpotable), gaso- 
line, petrol; and petroleum, shale and other coal-tar spirit generally: 
Former rate per imperial gallon £0-0-8 £0+)-8 £0-+)-8 
New rate do £0-0-6 £006 £006 
(3) White spirit 
Former rate ad valorem 20% 20°; 250, 
New rate do Free Free 
201 (2) Brake, fluid for vehicles 
Former rate per imperial gallon £0-1-4 £0-1-6 £0-1-4 
| New rate e do Free Free Free 
205 (c) Turpentine (natural, artificial, andsynthetic): 
Former rate__- ad valorem 20° 20° Q5c, 
New rate do Free Free 
222 | Carbonic-acid gas: 
Former rate__- ad valorem 3% 3% 3% 
New rate _- do Free Free Free 
232 Naphthalene in bulk 
Former rate ad valorem W/ 36 ( 
New rate do Free Free Free 
238 Perfumery and toilet preparations, n.e.e., including powders, washes, 
pomatums, cosmetics, pastes, dyes, hair oils, but excluding tooth 
powders, tooth pastes and tooth washes 
Former rate ad valorem Ww, 50 4! 
New rate do 40) 410°; uM) 
251 Boots and shoes 
Former class and rate : 
(a) Infants’ and surgical id valorem 12 12 12 
New classes and rate 
(a) Infants’ and surgical 
(i) Infants’ sizes 0 to 244; and surgical boots and shoes Free Free Free 
(ii) Infants’ sizes 3 to 64 1d valorem 2 12 12 
295 Paper 
| (a) Blotting, carbon and wall 
Former rate id valoren 10 If 
New rate d Fre Free 
303 Gramophones, phonographs, and needles and records 
Former rate id valorem a ») 2 
New rate ee: oe do Free Free 
304 Jewelry, including imitation jewelry and rolled gold, enamel or gilt jew- 
elry; precious stones and pearls and imitations thereof, cut or polished, 
and whether mounted or unmounted; completed portions or parts of 
any article of jewelry, imitation or otherwise; ornamental hat pins, orna 
mental hair pins, and ornamental buckles; bangles, necklaces, girdles, 
muff chains, clasps, and similar articles of adornment 
Former rate ad valorem 31 33 15 
New rate do yy ay 4) 
305 Musical instruments, n. e. e 
Former rate- ad valorem 10° 10° 
New rate ee : do Free Fre 
308 Tobacconists’ wares, including pipes, pouches, pipe covers, pipe stands, 
pipecases, smokers’ cabinets, cigar and cigarette holders, match boxes, 
tobacco jars, cigar and cigarette cases, ash trays, cigar and cigaretts 
lighters: 
Former rate___ = ad valorem 0) 3)! % 
New rate 3 dk my m OF 
318 Felt, dampcourse and similar substances 
(b) Not in rolls for building purposes 
Former rate ad valorem m1) A) a) 
New rate do Free Free Free 
324 (c) Spectacles and eyeglasses and semifinished lenses therefore, and opti 
cal appliances, n. e. e., not being surgical appliances 
Former rate ad valorem 15 15 20 
New rate. j Free Free 
331 Hulks 
Former rate id valorer 2 20 a) 
New rate d Fre Free Free 
335 All goods, wares, and merchandise not included under any other heading 
in the tariff 
Former rate ad valorer | 20 
New rate do 1s 
Rebate of Duty U ~ S R 
TariffNo. Item e We We 4 
Duties otherwise leviable will be 
ne 1 Sees See ee Economic Conditions 
ported by or taken out of bond 
Sy & Sees Mnmatactirer CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
for use in the specified industry. 
RnR Paint, thinner, varnish, polish, The Soviet press reports that about 


and putty manufacturing in- 
dustries—(4) Benzine for the 
manufacture of paint thin- 
ners: 


Former rate_. 212d. per impe- 

rial gallon rebate. 
14d. per 
rial gallon rebate. 


impe- 
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8,000 consumer cooperative enterprises, 
including stores, shops, stalls, and public 
feeding institutions, have been opened 
throughout the country, since the publi- 
cation of the decree of November 9, 1946, 
by which Soviet cooperatives were reacti- 
vated into an important factor in the 


Soviet internal trade. (See Foreign Coy. 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 28, 1947, page 29 ) 

During the period between November 
1946 and June 1, 1947, these Cooperatives 
sold more than 4,000,000,000 rubles Worth 
of goods. Cooperative prices are reported 
as being lower than open-market Prices 
and subject to less fluctuation, 

During the same period ‘November 
1946 through May 1947), consumer COOp. 
eratives paid to collective farmers and 
peasants for their farm produce 2,865,- 
000,000 rubles. These purchases jp. 
cluded 61,200 metric tons of meat, 3,199 
tons of fish, 64,600 tons of potatoes ang 
vegetables, 3,000 tons of dried fruit, 1,313 
tons of fats and oils, and about 700 tons 
of honey. 

The press points out, however, that the 
geographic distribution of cooperatives, 
their organization and efficiency, are stjj] 
far from being uniform in the various 
parts of the country. While some regions 
have succeeded in building up an ade- 
quate and efficient cooperative network. 
other areas, including a few important 
industrial centers, have no cooperative 
enterprises at all or have a few poorly 
run stores which do not satisfy the very 
real need for a supplementary procure- 
ment and distribution network, which 
need had prompted the Soviet Govern- 
ment originally to revive the cooperative 
movement. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 
Foop RATIONING TIGHTENED 


The Ministry of Foods recently an- 
nounced a reduction of food points, from 
32 to 28 per person each month, effective 
August 17. 

This reduction means a return to the 
point-value of a year ago. The basic 
ration of fats, meat, bread, and sugar so 
far remain unaltered, but in terms of 
practical shopping the reduction 
means that British housewives will be 
able to buy fewer commodities such as 
cereal, tinned meat, dried fruit, tinned 
fruit, dried eggs, evaporated and dried 
milk, and biscuits. The tea ration re- 
cently was reduced from 215 ounces to 2 
ounces per person per week 


new 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Imported Films Subject to Ad Valorem 
Duty.—The Treasury of the United Kingdom 
has issued an order, effective from August 6, 
1947, which substitutes a 300 percent ad 
valorem duty for the existing specific duty of 
5 pence per linear foot on imported films 
registered for public exhibition in the United 
Kingdom. Value of the films will be calcu- 
lated provisionally by reference to antici- 
pated net proceeds, of which one-fourth will 
be the value and three-fourths (three times 
the value) will be payable as duty. The 
Customs will release the films on deposit of 
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duty pending arrangements for fixing final 
Siaerts of Gum Damar Subject to Open 
General License. The British Board of Trade 
has announced that effective from July 16, an 
open general license has been granted for the 
importation of gum damar consigned from 
any country. Individual licenses will, there- 
fore, not be required for importation. , 

Draw-Back of Duties Allowed on Aluminum 
Foil—The Treasury of the United Kingdom 
has announced that, effective from July 16, 
an allowance of a draw-back of duties charge- 
able on aluminum used in the manufacture 
of aluminum foil, sheets and strip will be 
granted. The rate of draw-back is £18 per 
ton on the actual quantity of material con- 
tained in the finished product. On fractions 
of a ton the amount of the draw-back will 
be calculated proportionately. 

Certain Articles Continue To Be Exempt 
from Key-Industry Duty.—The Treasury of 
the United Kingdom has issued a new list of 
articles which are exempt from Key-Industry 
Duty. This list includes articles on previous 
orders which expire June 30, 1947, with some 
additions and deletions. The effective dates 
of the new order are July 1 to December 31, 
1947. Key-Industry Duty is suspended on the 
following products imported during that 
period: Certain optical elements; certain 
scientific instruments; certain vacuum tubes; 
compounds of rare eart h metals; certain 
synthetic organic chemicals, analytical re- 
agents, other than fine chemicals and chemi- 
cals manufactured by fermentation processes; 
yanadium-silica compounds specially pre- 
pared for use as catalysts for sulfuric-acid 
manufacture 


Uruguay 


Exchange and Finance 


Anglo-Uruguayan Financial Agreement 
Signed —On July 15, 1947, representatives of 
the British and Uruguayan Governments 
signed an agreement providing for the dis- 
position of the blocked sterling balances ac- 
cumulated by Uruguay during the war, which 
amount to about £17,000,000 (approximately 
$68,500,000) . 

The agreement provides for the immediate 
release for free disposal by Uruguay of 
£1,000,000 and for the release of an additional 
£700,000 within 1 year after ratification of 
the Agreement. Of the remainder £2,000,000 
will be used by Uruguay for purchase of the 
British-owned Montevideo street railway; ap- 
proximately £3,000,000 for the purchase of 
other British-owned utilities, exclusive of the 
Central Uruguayan Railroad; £6,000,000 for 
the purchase of Uruguayan bonds held in 
England; and £100,000 will be used by 
Uruguay to purchase buildings for its Em- 
bassy and Consulate in London. Any balance 
remaining after the completion of its trans- 
actions will be frozen until 1951, when it will 
be the subject of further negotiations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Prior Import Permit: Additional Informa- 
tion—According to a Uruguayan regulation 
of July 21, 1947, the shipment of any goods 
into that country is prohibited, regardless 
of category, unless an import permit has 
been obtained by the importer prior to con- 
tracting for the goods. Excepted from this 
prohibition, are goods ordered prior to July 2 
and shipped up to August 21, and merchan- 
dise shipped within the period covered by 
authorized documentary credits. 

[For announcement of the decree requiring 
all importers to obtain a permit before clos- 
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OFLC Invites Bids on German 
Aluminum-Foil Plant 


The Office of International Trade has 
received the following information, which 
promises to be of interest to a number 
of United States concerns: 

Availability for purchase by American 
interests of the first German reparations 
plant allocated to the United States was 
announced on August 12, 1947, by Maj. 
Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Foreign Liqui- 
dation Commissioner. The plant, Alumi- 
numwerke Tscheulin, located at Tenin- 
gen, Baden, Germany, is one of the three 
largest German aluminum-foil plants. 
The plant was declared available for re- 
moval from Germany by the Four-Power 
Control Council in Berlin several months 
ago. It was awarded to this Government 
by the Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
only after consideration of the claims 
submitted by other governments which 
were equally anxious to obtain this valu- 
able plant. 

Emil Tscheulin, former owner of the 
plant, was one of the first German in- 
dustrialists to join the Nazi party in sup- 
port of Hitler, whom he helped finance 
in the middle 1920’s. Tscheulin is re- 
ported to have been richly rewarded with 
German war contracts. 

Aluminumwerke Tscheulin, Reparation 
Plant No. 2002, was modernized and en- 
larged shortly before the war. The plant 
has equipment for remelting aluminum, 
rolling of thin foil in widths up to 30 
inches, color printing, lacquering and 
embossing foil, and gluing it to paper. 
Normal production is reported to be ap- 
proximately 250 tons per month. The 
plant exported aluminum foil to the 
United States prior to the war for use in 
cigarette and chewing-gum packages. 


Although other governments were 
eager to acquire the equipment of the 
Teningen plant, it was allocated to the 
United States and will be offered for sale 
for use only in this country or for use by 
American owners in a third country. 
General Connolly states that, prior to 
the United States request for the alloca- 
tion of the plant, surveys were made by 
the Department of Commerce which in- 
dicated that the plant is important to our 
economy. Important uses of aluminum 
foil which can be produced by this plant 
include labels printed in colors, protec- 
tive packaging of foods, the wrapping of 
medical supplies, together with uses in 
such fields as the manufacture of elec- 
tronics, radio, refrigerating and air-con- 
ditioning equipment. 

A number ‘of United States business 
firms have already expressed an interest 
in the purchase of the plant, and ar- 
rangements will be made through the 
Office of the Foreign Liquidation Com- 
missioner for their representatives to in- 
spect the plant in Germany. The factory 
is dismantled but is readily available for 
inspection. It is reported that the equip- 
ment is in good condition, is properly 
warehoused and guarded. The equip- 
ment will be sold for cash in United 
States dollars and will be delivered to the 
successful purchaser at a German border 
point. The sale will be conducted on a 
competitive sealed-bid basis. 

To allow ample time for interested 
parties to inspect the plant, tenders will 
be received up to November 1, 1947. In- 
formation and forms for bidding will be 
available at the office of the Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, Fourth and 
Jefferson Drive, SW., Washington 25, 
Des. 





ing purchases abroad, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 26, 1947, page 22.| 

Unaccompanied rassenger’s Baggage: Cus- 
toms Clearance Facilitated —Baggage o1 air 
passengers, shipped separately to Uruguay by 
sea, and for which the customs clearance 
formerly was governed by regulations appli- 
cable to ordinary freight shipments, now 
may be transferred from shipboard to the 
examining room, accompanied by a baggage 
declaration signed by the owner or by a per- 
son or agent authorized by him, and be 
cleared as personal baggage, according to a 
decree dated June 2, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of June 9, 1947. 

This new customs procedure will make 
possible the clearance of air-passenger’s bag- 
gage within a few hours as compared with 
the week or more formerly required. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mud-Conditioning Preparations Used in 
Drilling Wells: New Tariff Classification Es- 
tablished.—A separate tariff classification for 
special preparations used in connection with 
well-drilling was established by Resolution 


No. 290 of the Venezuelan Ministry of Fi- 
nance. This resolution was published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of July 18, and was made ef- 
fective the same day. The new classification 
was established as a subitem of No. 382 of 
the Venezuelan tariff, as follows: 


Item No. Classification Duty in bolivares 
per gross kilogram 
382__Industrial preparations: 
R. Mud-conditioning prepara- 
tions used in oil-well drill- 
(ee a a Se RE Nn Sep ee 0.05 


Imports under item 382-R are subject in 
each case to prior authorization from the 
Ministry of Finance. These preparations 
were not classified previously as such in the 
Venezuelan import tariff, but were included 
probably under Industrial Preparations Not 
Specified (Item 382-0) at a rate of 2 boli- 
vares per gross kilogram. 





Timber imports into Hungary totaled 
23,561 metric tons during 1946, compared 
with 2,889 tons in 1945. Lumber im- 
ports increased to 23,171 tons during 
1946, from only 1,286 tons in the preced- 
ing year. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


Usep-Cark Prices DECLINE, U. K. 


A drop in prices of used cars in the 
United Kingdom has been reported by 
the British press. The explanation is 
the increased deliveries of new cars and 
the tens of thousands of surplus Gov- 
ernment vehicles now being sold. 


PRODUCTION OF “PEOPLE’S CAR” FACTORY 
FOR Export, U. K. 


The purchase of the “People’s Car” 
factory at Grantham, Lincolnshire, 
United Kingdom, by the Maharajah of 
Mawanagar, India, is reported by the 
British press. Assurances have been 
given that a large percentage of the pro- 
duction will be exported. 

Production of farm tractors by this 
factory is to be accelerated, employing 
from 1,000 to 1,500 workers. 


FEATURES OF PASSENGER CAR MANUFACTURED 
In U. S. S. R. 


A Moscow (U.S. S. R.) auto plant has 
started the manufacture of a light pas- 
senger car, called MOSKVICH. 

Described by the Soviet press as a four- 
seater with all metal body, hydraulic 
brakes, and 23-horsepower motor, the 
new car is reported to have a maximum 
speed of 56 miles an hour and gas con- 
sumption of 1 gallon for 29.4 miles. 


New MOobpEL OF PASSENGER Car, U. K. 


Production in the United Kingdom of 
a new model six-passenger family car, 
the Standard Vanguard, is expected in 
the summer of 1948. It is described as 
having “the luxuries of a United States 
car” with which it is to compete in for- 
eign markets. 

The Vanguard retains the short wheel 
base of a 10-horsepower car. It has a 
16-horsepower overhead valve engine, 
does 50 miles an hour in second gear and 
75 in third, and travels 27 miles on 1 gal- 
lon of gasoline. 

The gear lever is on the steering col- 
umn, and the car is equipped with push- 
button controls. There are controls for 
hot and cold air and for a warm draft 
to avoid misting on the windshield. The 
car also has a radio. 

The manufacturer will make only this 
new model, and production probably will 
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amount to 5,000 cars a week. The price 
is expected to be about £400. 


SHORTAGE OF SPARE PARTS FOR BRITISH 
CARS 


The lack of spare parts for British cars 
is reported to be a serious obstacle to the 
sale of these cars abroad. Weeks and 
sometimes months are required for the 
delivery of spare parts because of agents’ 
and garages’ low stocks. 

Encouraged by the high prices of spare 
parts, there has been a shift of skilled 
workers from factories to small shops 
where they are engaged entirely in the 
production of spare parts. This work 
of beating out a panel or making spares 
on a lathe, which started as a Saturday 
morning business, has become a full-time 
job. 

Outstanding orders for spares in the 
motor industry have been estimated at 
£2,500,000. 


7" 7 
Chemicals 
ADDITIONAL OUTPUT OF ALKALI PLANT, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


The proposed extensions to the alkali 
plant of Imperial Chemical Industries 
(Australia), Ltd., at Osborne, South 
Australia, will involve the opening of a 
new limestone quarry and the extension 
of salt fields. This will result in a yearly 
output of 200,000 tons of salt, 200,000 tons 
of limestone, and about 100,000 tons of 
alkalies. 


BELGIAN OUTPUT OF PHOSPHATES 


Belgian production of superphosphates 
in 1946 amounted to 851,529 metric tons 
(127,730 tons P.O;). Imports totaled 
364,789 tons and exports, 550,029, gross 
weight. 

Output of phosphates in 1947 is esti- 
mated at 250,000 tons (P.O; content), of 
which 95,000 tons will be retained for 
domestic use. 


BRANCHES OF INDUSTRY NoT SUITABLE FOR 
EXPANSION, MANITOBA, CANADA 


Several chemical-manufacturing ac- 
tivities are not considered suitable for 
development in the Province of Mani- 
toba, Canada, according to a survey as- 
sessing the industrial possibilities of the 
Province. 

The production of industrial alcohol 
from wheat does not hold promise. Low- 
cost wheat and plentiful supplies of fuel 


are not available; also, there is little 
demand for industrial alcohol in western 
Canada. 

There is not sufficient demand in the 
Prairie Provinces to encourage the map. 
ufacture of animal glue. The casein in. 
dustry also is not believed suitable for 
expansion, because of competition from 
abroad and the limited milk production 
in Manitoba. 


EXPORTS OF ANIMAL AND FISH GLUE, Brag, 


Brazil's exports of animal and fish glue 
in the 9-month period January-Septem. 
ber 1946 totaled 1,752 metric tons, worth 
$600,000, according to the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Finance. The United States 
took 1,340 tons. 


CASEIN PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canadian production of casein in the 
period January—May 1947 was almost 
double that in the corresponding period 
of 1946, according to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. Totals were 1,807,000 
and 953,000 pounds, respectively. 


PRODUCTS EXPORTED FROM CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


The Czechoslovak chemical industry 
was one of the first in the country to 
export products, according to a bulletin 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade. Ex- 
ported items include coal-tar dyes, pig- 
ments, printing ink and bronze colors, 
formic and citric acid, naphthalene, ben- 


zine, and crude anthracene. Coal-tar 
pitch has been exported to Belgium, 
France, and Switzerland, and tar and 


tar oils to several European countries. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK PRODUCTION, FRENCH 


Morocco 


French Morocco’s production of phos- 
phate rock was substantially larger in 
1946 than in 1945. Totals were 2,783,636 
and 1,654,120 metric tons, respectively. 


Exports FROM BRITISH ZONE, GERMANY 


Exports of chemicals and dyes from 
the British Zone of Germany in the pe- 
riod August 8, 1945, through February 
28, 1947, were valued at £130,897, accord- 
ing to data published by the Economic 
Board at Minden. 


Swiss SUPPORT OF HUNGARIAN PLANT 


A large chemical plant to be con- 
structed in Hungary will receive the sup- 
port of Swiss interests, according to the 
official Hungarian News Agency. AT- 
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rangements are being negotiated in 
switzerland by the Hungarian Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


ORGANIZATION OF INDIAN CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERS 


An Indian Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers has been organized, with head- 
quarters in New Delhi and branches pro- 
posed in 14 cities, according to a foreign 
chemical publication. Its formation was 
initiated by Indian students who had 
studied chemical engineering in the 
United States. The institute will have 
its own technical publication. 


PRODUCTION IN ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


Production has been resumed in most 
sectors of the Italian plastics industry. 
Resumption of phenol manufacture has 
enabled the important phenol-formalde- 
hyde group to operate again. 

Methanol, formaldehyde, and urea are 
being produced at moderate rates be- 
cause of the serious shortage of coke. 
Calcium carbide and cyanamide manu- 
facturers are priority claimants for 
available supplies of the latter. 

The most important developments in 
the Italian chemical industry in the fu- 


ture are likely to be in the fixation of ° 


nitrogen and in the field of sulfur prod- 
ucts. The technical skill is available to 
produce the coal-derived products for- 
merly made in Germany, but the short- 
age of coal will probably retard progress 
in this branch of the industry. 


Caustic-SODA PRODUCTION IN JAPAN 


Average monthly production of caustic 
soda in Japan is increasing, according to 
statistics of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry. In 1946 it amounted to 
2,380 metric tons, whereas for the first 
5 months of 1947 it was 2,853 tons. 


U. S. SupPLIES MEXICO WITH POTASSIUM 
AND SODIUM BICHROMATES 


Mexico’s imports of potassium and 
sodium bichromates in 1946 totaled 1,087 
metric tons, compared with 616 in 1945, 
according to the DirecciOon General de 
Estadistica. The United States supplied 
more than 95 percent in both years. 


SHORTAGE OF Raw MATERIALS, NEw 
ZEALAND 


Chemical raw materials are partic- 
ularly scarce in New Zealand, and manu- 
facturers report that they are more diffi- 
cult to obtain from abroad than during 
the war. The soap and tanning indus- 
tries are among those particularly af- 
fected by the shortage of chemicals. 


NEw Gas Works, U. K. 


The initial unit of a new gas works to 
be erected at Denton, North Cheshire, 
United Kingdom, will cost £1,250,000, ac- 
cording to a British chemical publication. 
It will have a capacity of 6,000,000 cubic 
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feet of gas daily and will process 400 tons 
of coal per day. 

Construction of the entire works will 
extend over a period of several years and 
involve a total outlay of £3,000,000. 
When completed the plant will treat 
1,200 tons of coal daily and obtain 18,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas, 660 tons of coke, 
and 60 tons of tar. 


TANGANYIKA’S PYRETHRUM AND DERRIS 
CROPS 


Revised estimates by Tanganyika’s De- 
partment of Agriculture place the terri- 
tory’s 1947 pyrethrum crop at 870 long 
tons, a considerable increase from the 
preliminary estimate of 350 tons. 

The derris crop is estimated at 45 tons. 


IMPORTS INTO URUGUAY 


Uruguay’s imports of chemical prod- 
ucts and drugs in the first quarter of 
1947 were almost double in value those 
in the corresponding period of 1946. To- 
tals were $550,000 and $282,000, respec- 
tively. 


Construction 


IRRIGATION PROJECTS, PERU 


The total cost of the irrigation develop- 
ments in Peru provided under law of 
April 10, 1947, is estimated by the Bureau 
of Water and Irrigation at 191,000,000 
soles. This sum is to be distributed as 
follows: 30,000,000 to irrigate 20,000 
hectares of new lands and improve 31,000 
hectares of cultivated lands in the proj- 
ect of Quiros, Department of Piura; 
120,000,000 to irrigate 70,000 hectares of 
new lands and improve 31,000 hectares, 
project of Chao-Viru, Department of La 
Libertad; and 41,000,000 to improve 65,- 
000 hectares of cultivated lands, project 
of Olmos; Dep>rtment of Lambayeque. 

About 50 percent of the total, or 
95,500,000 soles (equivalent to 14,700,000 
dollars at the rate of 6.50 soles per $1, 
United States currency) is expected to 
be spent for equipment, materials, and 
technical services from the United 
States. 


PROJECTS IN SYBIA 


The previous Latakia (Syria) port 
project report is being re-studied to de- 
termine the feasability and cost of the 
port that is badly wanted by the 
Syrians. 

The Euphrates Valley is considered 
potentially the most important area for 
development in Syria, if not in the whole 
Middle East. Contemplated for the 
Euphrates irrigation project is the dam 
above Meskene to store water sufficient 
to double or treble late summer flow and 
to provide hydroelectric power for pump- 
ing and, secondarily, for industry. The 
power potential has been estimated at 
between 50,000 and 100,000 kilowatts. 


Drinking water for Aleppo will in the 
beginning be pumped by a thermal sta- 
tion, although this will involve major 
expenditures for fuel and transport. 
Hydrogenerated power would be more 
economical, but it will not be available 
until later. 

Two irrigation schemes are under 
study for the Euphrates Valley. One 
involves large diversion canals and an 
extensive ditch system utilizing gravity 
flow. The other envisages small canals 
and a series of pumping stations operated 
with power that is generated at the dam. 
The latter plan is reported to be pre- 
ferred because of lower initial cost and 
flexibility in expansion to a maximum of 
about 1,000,000 acres. 


WATERWORKS CONTRACT SIGNED, DOMIN- 
ICAN REPUBLIC 


A contract signed by a United States 
company for the construction of water- 
works systems and reservoirs (each with 
capacity of 100,000 gallons) in five vil- 
lages of the Dominican Republic amounts 
to a total of 850,000 pesos. (The peso 
is par with the United States dollar.) 
The work is scheduled for completion in 
August 1948. 


Electrical 


Machinery 


New Factory MANUFACTURING BATTERIES, 
MEXICO 


In addition to about 10 small- and 
medium-sized battery plants operating 
at present in Mexico, a factory was built 
recently for the manufacture of S. L. I. 
batteries at the rate of 100 a day. Do- 
mestic materials used by the plant will 
include oxides, lead, and sulfuric acid; 
the hard-rubber casings, now imported, 
soon will be furnished by local manufac- 
turers. The sealing compound and sev- 
eral minor items are to be imported from 
the United States. 

It is expected that production of bat- 
teries at this plant will be sufficient to 
supply 20 to 25 percent of the Mexican 
market. The batteries will sell for less 
than similar imported items. 


Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Beverages 
Imports OF Hops REQUIRED, NEW ZEALAND 


The New Zealand 1946 harvest of hops 
yielded only 543,501 pounds, the smallest 
crop on record. The total yield for the 
1947 season amounted to 753,591 pounds, 
which is also considered low. A hops 
specialist stated that a good yield from 
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the present area (727 acres, owned by 
130 growers) would be 900,000 to 1,000,000 
pounds. 

As a result of the poor crop in 1946 it 
Was necessary to import 300,000 pounds 
of hops from California. The cost was 
6s., ld per pound landed dry weight, com- 
pared with the cost of 3s. per pound for 
domestic hops. 

It is expected that this year imports of 
100,000 pounds from California will be 
required. Imports are handled by Bux- 
ton and Co., Nelson, New Zealand, agents 
for the Hops Marketing Committee. 

If the season is favorable next year, no 
imports will be necessary. 

Annual requirements of hops for 
brewers and for the small packet trade 
are about 900,000 pounds. 


Dairy Products 


PRODUCTION OF FACTORY BUTTERFAT, NEW 
ZEALAND 


Production of factory butterfat in New 
Zealand in May 1947 amounted to 
13,565,764 pounds, an increase of 28 
percent as compared with 10,590,314 
pounds in May 1946. Production during 
the first 10 months of the 1946-47 season 
(August 1-May 31) totaled 343,482,907 
pounds, an increase of approximately 11 
percent from the 309,494,565 pounds in 
the corresponding period of the 1945-46 
season. 


Fruits 


ECUADORAN BANANA EXPORTS 


During June 1947 banana exports from 
Ecuador totaled 232,904 stems, according 
to an unofficial source, as compared with 
85,502 stems in June 1946. During June 
1947, 141,942 stems went to the United 
States, and the remainder, 90,962 stems, 
to Chile. 

In the first 5 months of 1947 exports of 
bananas from Ecuador amounted to 
890,196 stems, as against 345,912 stems in 
the corresponding period of 1946. In the 
January—May period of 1947 551,919 
stems of bananas were shipped to the 
United States. In the corresponding 
period of 1946 Chile was the largest cus- 
tomer, taking 310,333 stems; shipments 
to the United States totaled only 24,168 
stems. 

CROPS AND TRADE, EIRE 


The value of the 1946 fruit crop in 
Eire was estimated at £654,000 as com- 
pared with £533,000 in 1945. There are 
no available estimates of acreage or 
probable output in 1947. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture forecasts a light to 
average crop of:apples; a poor crop of 
damsons; light crops of plums, goose- 
berries, and black currants; and a good 
crop of strawberries. 

Exports of raw fruit amounted to 
190,250 hundredweight, valued _ at 
£451,380, in 1946, as against 94,272 hun- 
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dredweight, worth £225,102, in 1945. It 
is believed that the bulk was consigned 
to the United Kingdom and that it con- 
sisted chiefly of pulped and raw hedge 
fruits, and 1,500 long tons of apples for 
processing. (The value of hedge fruits 
is not included in the value of output as 
it is not considered as the produce of the 
agricultural community.) 

Imports of raw fruit into Eire in 1946 
amounted to 503,885 hundredweight, 
valued at £1,038,184, as compared with 
124,779 hundredweight valued’ at 
£273,595, in 1945. Oranges comprised 
407,929 hundredweight in 1946, lemons 
and limes, 19,673 hundredweight, and 
grapefruit, 25,769 hundredweight. 

Although the domestic market absorbs 
the bulk of total production and imports, 
the people as a whole do not consider 
fruit an essential item of diet. Canned 
fruit is considered a luxury, and there is 
a limited demand for fruit juices. There 
is a restricted market for out-of-season 
fruits which sell at extremely high prices. 
Were there more demand for fruit, it is 
probable that the quality of domestic 
fruits would be improved. 


CITRUS PRODUCTION IN GREECE 


The 1946-47 yield of citrus fruit in 
Greece was more than that of the pre- 
ceding year and prewar average, despite 
damage by hot winds in the late summer 
of 1946 and the premature dropping of 
fruit, amounting to about 20 percent. 
Production in the 1946-47 season is esti- 
mated at 35,355 metric tons as compared 
with 33,604 tons in the preceding season 
and an average of 31,080 tons in the pre- 
war period 1933-34 to 1937-38. The 
Ministry of Agriculture explains that the 
larger yield was attributed to the natural 
increase in productivity of orchards. 

The 1946-47 crop included 15,380 met- 
ric tons of oranges, 14,000 tons of lemons, 
5,200 tons of tangerines, and 775 tons of 
other varieties. 

The major obstacle to the exporting 
of citrus fruits is the lack of adequate, 
rapid transportation facilities. The Ag- 
ricultural Bank is trying to obtain from 
the United States plants for converting 


surplus citrus-fruit production into 
juices. 
The cultivation of citrons has been 


sharply reduced since 1940 because of 
lack of markets, hence orchards have 
lacked care and many have been virtually 
abandoned. The preharvest estimate of 
production in 1947 is 300 metric tons, as 
compared with 200 metric tons in 1946 
and 1,000 tons in 1939. 


Grains and Products 


ESTIMATE OF URUGUAY’S RICE Crop 


The second estimate of the area plant- 
ed to rice in Uruguay in 1947 is 10,465 
hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) or 1,878 
hectares more than last year. The esti- 


mate of the crop the latter part of June 
was 37,000 metric tons, or about 20 per. 
cent more than last year’s record Crop, 
There were many late plantings, OWing 
to the September and October rains 
This factor, together with the prema. 
turely cold weather in March, delayed the 
ripening of the grain and retarded the 
harvest. 


Meats and Products 
EXPORTS FROM FRENCH Morocco 


Before the war French Morocco ex. 
ported about 200,000 head of sheep ang 
about 3,000 tons of dressed lamb, but 
shipments during 1946 were negligible. 

Exports of meat in 1946 amounted to7 
tons of frozen lamb and 282 tons of 
canned meat to France and 3 tons of 
canned meat to Algeria. In addition, 
3,696 head of cattle, 6,156 head of sheep, 
13 head of hogs, and 7.5 tons of lamb 
were sent to Tangier. 

The 1946 canned-meat exports in- 
cluded meat processed during the severe 
drought of 1945. When the threat of the 
meat shortage had passed (December 
1945) about 120 tons of canned meat were 
on hand. Export of this meat was at that 
time forbidden. By keeping it in the 
country there was less necessity for fur- 
ther canning in 1946. 


Vegetables and Products 


ONION AND GARLIC CROPS AND Exports, 
CHILE 


Chile’s 1946-47 onion crop is estimted 
at 68,932 metric tons, or a gain of 40 
percent as compared with the 1945-46 
crop of 49,134 tons. 

Exports of onions in 1946 totaled 5,075 
metric tons, or almost double the 1945 
shipments of 2,607 tons, valued at $370,- 
334 and $238,513, respectively. The 
United States took 35 percent of the 1946 
exports; Panama, Cuba, Brazil, and 
Canada took most of the remainder. 

The 1946-47 Chilean garlic crop is 
estimated at 7,458 metric tons, which is 
11 percent less than the preceding sea- 
son’s output of 8,402 metric tons. The 
decrease is the result of fewer plantings. 

Exports of garlic in 1946 amounted to 
4.690 metric tons, valued at $1,482,366, as 
against 3,163 tons, valued at $714,922 in 
1945. Cuba and the United States took 
the bulk of these shipments. In the first 
4 months of 1947 exports of garlic totaled 
3,259 tons. 


CULTIVATION AND EXPORTATION OF ONIONS, 
EGYPT 

The area devoted to winter onions in 
Egypt in the 1946-47 season increased 43 
percent as compared with the preceding 
crop. This increase was caused mainly 
by the unusually high prices during the 
summer and fall of 1946. Although the 
official estimate of production for the 
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1946-47 crop is not yet available, it is be- 
lieved that the yield per feddan (1 fed- 
dan=1.038 acres) was smaller than aver- 
age because of last year’s high Nile flood 
and the continuing shortage of fertilizer. 

Although growing conditions during 
the past winter were far from ideal, the 
total onion crop is known to be much 
larger than the one harvested a year ago. 
The winter crop in 1946 totaled 2,029,000 
cantars and the summer crop, 298,052 
cantars (1 cantar=99.05 pounds). 

Onions are being exported this year 
under open general licenses issued by the 
Egyptian Government. The first license, 
granted in March, was for 60,000 metric 
tons, and licenses granted later were for 
93,000 and 10,000 tons, bringing the total 
to 93,000 metric tons. An additional li- 
cense of 10,000 tons may be granted in 
the near future. 

Exports of onions up to June 10 totaled 
82,000 metric tons, according to trade 
sources. Of this quantity, 70,000 tons 
were shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
small quantities ranging from 750 tons 
to 3,000 tons went to the Scandinavian 
countries, Switzerland, Canada, the West 
Indies, Cuba, and Brazil. About 3,000 


tons were shipped in transit to Rotter-. 


dam and Antwerp, a portion of which is 
expected to go eventually to the United 
Kingdom. 

It is the opinion of the onion trade that 
110,000 to 120,000 tons of onions could 
be exported from this year’s crop without 
causing an undue risein price. Although 
the total of export licenses may eventu- 
ally exceed 100,000 tons by a few thou- 
sands, it is unlikely that it will be any 
higher for fear of creating a domestic 
shortage. 


yeneral Products 
( | Produet 


NEw Corns ISSUED IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


New nickel-copper 2-crown pieces are 
to be issued in Czechoslovakia. The 
prewar Czechoslovak nickel-copper 1- 
crown and nickel-silver 5-crown pieces 
ceased to be legal tender on May 31, as 
did also the coins of the same value is- 
sued in Slovakia between 1939 and 1944. 
The zine coins issued from 1940 to 1945 
are to be gradually withdrawn from cir- 
culation as sufficient quantities of the 
new coins come into use. 


Gums and Waxes 


PRODUCTION OF BEESWAX, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s production of beeswax in 
1947 is estimated at 515 long tons by the 
Territory's Department of Agriculture. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS 
British imports of gum arabic during 
the first 4 months of 1947 dropped to 
72,456 hundredweight from 113,561 hun- 
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dredweight in the corresponding period 
of 1946, reports the British press. Great 
Britain imported a total of 6,519 hun- 
dredweight of gum tragacanth in the 
January-April period of 1947, about 
three times the amount imported during 
the like period of 1946. 

Karaya gum imports into Great 
Britain during the first 4 months of 
1947 amounted to 5,120 hundredweight, 
compared with 3,839 hundredweight in 
the comparable period of 1946. 

The United Kingdom’s imports of 
carnauba and candelilla wax more than 
doubled in quantity in the period Janu- 
ary—May 1947 from those in the cor- 
responding period of 1946, according to 
the Board of Trade. Totals were 7,325 
and 3,145 hundredweight. Values in- 
creased more than five times, however, 
being £295,126 and £56,705. 


Leather and 
Products 


SHOE EXPorRTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports of leather shoes from Mada- 
gascar during the first quarter of 1947 
totaled 10,889 pairs, and imports totaled 
9,169 pairs. 


EXPORTS FROM URUGUAY 


Exports of tanned cattle hides from 
Uruguay decreased to 247,122 kilograms 
during the first quarter of 1947 from 
487,809 kilograms in the _ preceding 
quarter. 

Sole-leather exports declined to 70,883 
kilograms from 120,283 kilograms in the 
last quarter of 1946. 


Lumber and 
Products 


REFORESTATION PROGRAM, U. S. S. R. 


The reforestation program of the 
U. S. S. R. for the first half of 1947 
was completed by May 23, according to 
the recently established Soviet Forestry 
Ministry, as reported in the Soviet press. 
Trees of various species were planted on 
more than 133,000 hectares (1 hectare 
2.47 acres). Reforestation was particu- 
larly successful in the Ukraine, and in 
the Provinces of Rostov, Tula, and 
Kaluga. 


LOG AND LUMBER EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Exports of logs and lumber from Nica- 
ragua totaled 19,611,504 superficial feet 
(1 superficial foot=approximately 1 
board foot) valued at $986,864 during 
1946, as compared with 13,358,998 super- 
ficial feet valued at $667,660 in 1945. 

Log exports increased to 10,141,656 
superficial feet in 1946 from 17,281,089 


superficial feet in 1945. The principal 
exports, with comparable data for 1945 
in parentheses, were as follows (in super- 
ficial feet): Cedar (real), 2,231,900 
(1,694,848) ; pine, 2,636,161 (1,454,504) ; 
and mahogany, 1,972,897 (2,853,030). 
Other species of log exports included 
cedar (espino) and cedar (macho). 
Most of the cedar (real) logs went to 
Peru; most of the mahogany logs, to the 
United States; and pine, to the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

Lumber exports increased to 9,469,848 
superficial feet during 1946, from 6,077, 
909 superficial feet in 1945. The chief 
exports were as follows (in superficial 
feet, figures for 1945 in parentheses) : 
Pine, 7, 267,614 (5,097,213); mahogany, 
685,863 (699,200); cedar (espino), 773,- 
989 (none) * and cedar (real), 308,279 
(177,550). The United States was the 
principal market for both species of 
cedar lumber and for mahogany lumber 
during 1946. Pine lumber went chiefly 
to the Netherlands West Indies, United 
Kingdom, and the Republic of Panama 
during 1946. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


FARM-MACHINERY REQUIREMENTS, SPAIN 


Spain’s requirements for imported 
farm machinery in 1947-48 are esti- 
mated by the trade at 8,135 metric tons, 
valued at approximately $4,246,250. The 
United States is expected to be the chief 
source of supply. 

A shortage of doliar exchange might 
reduce purchases to about one-half of 
requirements. The chief need is re- 
ported to be for tractors, tractor plows, 
harrows, and cultivators. The demand 
for grain binders and mowers is decreas- 
ing. The domestic industry appears to 
be in a position to meet most of the coun- 
try’s requirements for horse-drawn 
equipment. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


MENTHOL EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s exports of menthol during the 
first 2 months of 1947 declined to 14 
tons, as compared with 37 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1946. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PENICILLIN FACTORY, 
U. S. S. R. ZONE, GERMANY 


The Mecklenburg Government in the 
Russian Zone of Germany plans to es- 
tablish a penicillin factory in Rostock, 
reports the foreign press. The plant 
reportedly is expected to begin produc- 
tion on October 1, 1947. 
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DECLARED Exports, HonG Konc 


During the first 5 months of 1947, 
Hong Kong’s declared exports of medi- 
cines and pharmaceuticals to the United 
States included 3,300 pounds of menthol 
valued at $23,625, and 142,838 pounds of 
Chinese medicines valued at $240,300. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, KOREA 


Production of medicines and patent 
medicines in Korea increased in value 
from 15,344,000 yen in February 1947 to 
16,922,000 yen in March. 


MEDICINAL IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports of medicines into Madagascar 
during the first 4 months of 1947 
amounted to 66,700 net kilograms, valued 
at 11,554,000 francs. 


BaLSAM-OF-PERU EXPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Total exports of balsam of Peru from 
Nicaragua in 1946 amounted to 12,301 
kilograms valued at $25,806, compared 
with 9,816 kilograms, valued at $15,213 in 
1945. Exports of this product in 1946 
were distributed as follows: United 
States, 10,673 kilograms valued at $21,- 
655; and Great Britain, 1,628 kilograms 
valued at $4,151. In 1945, the United 
States was the sole destination. 


NEW PHARMACEUTICAL Factory OPENED 
(GLASGOW, SCOTLAND), U. K. 


A new factory for the manufacture of 
pharmaceutical specialties was opened 
recently at Bridgeton, Glasgow, Scotland, 
reports the British press. 


Cop-LIverR-OIL Exports AND DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION, U. K. 


British cod-liver oil is again entering 
world markets after a period of wartime 
trade dislocations. Arrivals of this prod- 
uct in the United States during the first 
4 months of 1947 amounted to 49,775 gal- 
lons, compared with 100,982 gallons in 
the entire year of 1946. Receipts of Brit- 
ish cod-liver oil in the United States in 
1938 amounted to 630,946 gallons. 

Great Britain’s domestic demand for 
cod-liver oil reportedly is greater than 
ever. Free distribution of the oil to 
mothers and children, which might have 
been expected to make inroads into sales 
at pharmacies, instead, awakened the 
public to the value of the product, and 
sales have increased. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


LITHOPONE MANUFACTURE AND DEMAND, 
CHINA 


The only lithopone factory in China is 
the Barium Chemical Works, at Shang- 
hai. Its present maximum capacity is 
40 tons monthly, but the shortage of raw 
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materials held production to 20 tons per 
month in 1946, and output in 1947 is 
averaging 15 tons monthly. The com- 
pany states that, with additional facili- 
ties, production could be increased to 80 
tons per month, and this amount could 
be absorbed by local industries inasmuch 
as the demand for white pigments in the 
paint and rubber industries is currently 
in excess of 100 tons monthly. In 1946, 
787 tons of lithopone and 1,042 tons of 
zinc white were imported into Shanghai. 

The Ministry of Economics estimates 
minimum requirements for lithopone in 
1947 at 600 tons; for maximum produc- 
tion of Shanghai’s industries, 1,800 tons 
will be needed. The Barium Chemical 
Works estimates that its 1947 output will 
not exceed 200 tons, and imports, there- 
fore, will be from 400 to 1,600 tons. The 
later figure is based upon peak produc- 
tion of consumer industries which thus 
far in 1847 has not been attained. 


NEW SOURCES OF PIGMENT RAW MATERIALS, 
MEXxIco 


A new source of white-pigment raw 
material may have been discovered in 
Mexico. Geologists from the University 
of Mexico have been working on what 
appear to be large deposits of rutile (ti- 
tanium oxide) in the State of Oaxaca, 
near the village of Pluma Hidalgo. It is 
not yet known whether the concentra- 
tion is sufficient to make commercial ex- 
ploitation practicable. 

A large deposit of ilmenite, another 
pigment raw material, is said to have 
been discovered near Victoria, State oft 
Tamaulipas. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OFFICIALLY 
APPROVED IN BOLIVIA 


Bolivia’s petroleum development pro- 
gram was Officially approved on July 3, 
1947, when the Bolivian Government is- 
sued the following decrees: 

1. Approval of the contract between 
the Bolivian Petroleum Corporation and 
the Bolivian Development Corporation 
for the loan of $8,500,000, to be granted 
by the Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton. 

2. Authorization for the Bolivian Am- 
bassador in Washington to sign an addi- 
tional loan agreement with the Export- 
Import Bank, raising the loan granted to 
the Bolivian Development Corporation 
on December 29, 1942, from $15,500,000 to 
$18,500,000, the additional $3,000,000 to 
be used in the petroleum program. 

3. Approval of contracts for the con- 
struction of a pipe line from Tin Tin to 
Cochabamba, and for the erection of re- 
fineries in Cochabamba and Sucre. 


4. Authorization to contract for the 
construction of an extension of the pipe 
line from the vicinity of Zudanez to 
Sucre. 


EXPLORATION PLANS IN GUATEMALA 


In Guatemala, the local firm of Stapper 
& Osborne, S. C., has been granted g 
license for petroleum exploration jp 
500,000 hectares (about 1,200,000 acres) 
in the southeastern corner of the Peten, 
near the border of Lake Izabal. Organ. 
ized with a capital of $250,000, the ney 
company is reported to have the backing 
of an American oil company, which wil) 
reimburse it for all expenses incurred jn 
obtaining the concession and will pay a 
royalty on any oil produced. According 
to a paleontologist who carried out geo. 
logic studies for the company, the area js 
favorable for production by relatively 
shallow drilling. 


Shipbu Iding 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT RECEIVED, Nova 
ScoTIA, CANADA 


A shipbuilder in Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Canada, has received a contract from the 
Argentine Government for the construc- 
tion of three ships, reported by the press 
to amount to $7,000,000. 

Each of these steel motor vessels is to 
have three holds with a combined cargo 
200,000 cubic feet and ac- 
commodations for 100 passengers. The 
ships are so designed that they can be 
converted to carry 800 persons. The twin 
Diesel engines will have 3,400 horsepower. 

Planned for service in areas south of 
Buenos Aires, where the harbors are 
shallow, each ship will have three barges 
(30, 20, and 10 tons, respectively) which 
can be towed by the ship's Diesel-powered 
motor launch into harbors whose waters 
are inaccessible to the mother ship. 

Construction of all three ships will pro- 
ceed at the same time, employing from 
2,000 to 2,500 workers for about 2 years 


capacity of 


CONSTRUCTION, DELIVERIES, AND PUR- 
CHASES, U. K 


The total output of British shipbuild- 
ing in 1947, according to the Minister of 
Transport, will amount to about 750,000 
gross tons, compared with 1,133,245 gross 
tons in 1946. Labor difficulties and a 
shortage of supplies are blamed for the 
reduction in production to 60 percent of 
the amount that was planned. 

Approximately 25 percent of current 
building orders are from foreign pur- 
chasers, and delayed foreign deliveries 
reportedly are resulting in a reduction of 
orders. 

Despite difficulties, however, British 
shipyards soon will complete delivery to 
France of 92 ships, totaling 117,000 tons. 
Included are passenger and cargo liners, 
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colliers, dredgers, tankers, and trawlers 
valued at £11,500,000. 

One British line has nearly 20 ships 
under construction, at an estimated cost 
of £15,500,000. Two 9,000-ton vessels 
were delivered recently, and four or five 
ships are being reconditioned. In addi- 
tion, 14 United States ships (8 are Liberty 
and 6 the Victory type) have been pur- 
chased by this company from the United 
States. 

To compensate for 300 lend-lease ships 
which must be returned by the United 
Kingdom at the rate of 10 a month, start- 
ing July 1, purchases reportedly have 
been made of 100 Liberty ships, 30 coal- 
burning Baltic coasters, and a 25,000-ton 
troopship, totaling £18,099,250. 

The United Kingdom’s present ton- 
nage of 13,900,000 compares unfavorably 
with 17,400,000 gross tons, prewar. 

Shipbuilding costs in the United King- 
dom reportedly have risen to two and 
one-half times prewar costs. 


Soaps and 
Fssential Oils 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Brazil’s exports of bois-de-rose essence 
during the first 2 months of 1947 
amounted to 34 tons valued at 6,481,000 
cruzeiros, as compared with 54 tons val- 
ued at 8,293,000 cruzeiros in the corre- 
sponding months of 1946. 

Exports of citrus-fruit essences from 
Brazil during the first 2 months of 1947 
totaled 10 tons valued at 656,000 cru- 
zeiros, aS compared with 16 tons valued 
at 984,000 cruzeiros in the like period of 
1946. 


Soap Imports, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Imports of soap into Barbados, British 
West Indies, during the first quarter of 
1947 amounted to 17,702 pounds valued 
at £354, a considerable increase over the 
7,210 pounds valued at £144 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. 


CLOVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
MADAGASCAR 


Estimated production of clove oil in 
Madagascar during 1947 recently was re- 
ported at 30 metric tons, compared with 
an estimate of 50 metric tons for 1946. 
During the first quarter of 1947, Mada- 
gascar exported 150 metric tons, a con- 
siderable drop from the 331 metric tons 
exported in the corresponding period of 
1846, 


Soap PRopUCTION AND Exports, BRAZIL 


Shortages of caustic soda have greatly 
curtailed soap production in Brazil. In 
view of the ceiling prices established by 
the Brazilian Government on some 
qualities of soap, most producers are not 
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concentrating their output on these 
grades, but rather on types of toiletry 
and other soaps not subject to price con- 
trol. 

Exports of soaps from Brazil in the first 
2 months of 1947 amounted to 250 tons 
valued at 915,000 cruzeiros, as compared 
with 1,039 tons valued at 3,664,000 
cruZeiros in the like months of 1946. 


LAUNDRY-SOAP PURCHASE CONTRACT, 
PANAMA 


During the first quarter of 1947, the 
Canal Zone, Panama, entered into a con- 
tract with the Cia. Panamena de Aceites, 
Panama’s largest soap manufacturer, for 
deliveries of 200,000 pounds of laundry 
soap within the current year. 


U. K.’s Imports or ESSENTIAL OILS 


British imports of natural essential 
oils declined somewhat during the first 
4 months of 1947, the amount in that 
period being 1,385,094 pounds, against 
1,423,511 pounds in the like period of 
1946. Totaling only 31 pounds in the 
January-April period of 1946, imports of 
synthetic essential oils into Great Britain 
rose to 10,710 pounds in the comparable 
months of 1947. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF OILS FROM 
AUSTRALIA 


Imports of eucalyptus oil into the 
United States from Australia during the 
first 4 months of 1947 amounted to 
169,452 pounds. Imports in 1946, 
amounting to 719,863 pounds, were far 
in excess of the 1938 figure of 446,518 
pounds. 

United States imports of 14,000 pounds 
of oil of cajeput from Australia in the 
January-April period of 1947 compared 
with imports of the same quantity during 
the entire year 1946. During the first 
4 months of 1947 the United States also 
received 837 pounds of sandalwood oil. 
The United States received no shipments 
of this oil from Australia in 1946 


Soap SuPPLY INADEQUATE, FRANCE 


Marked improvement was noted in the 
French soap industry during March of 
this year. In that month, 17,000 tons 
were produced, compared with 15,400 
tons in the preceding month. 

Demand for soap in France is still far 
in excess of supply. Even at the recent 
improved rate, output of toilet soap is 
only 65 percent of the 1938 average, and 
that of household soap, only 31 percent. 
The great lag in manufacture of soaps is 
attributed to shortages of fats and oils. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF OULS FROM 
MADAGASCAR 


Imports of essential oils into the 
United States from Madagascar during 
the first quarter of 1947 included 8,476 
pounds of geranium oil valued at 
$102,264, 8.265 pounds of oil of ylang- 


ylang valued at $76,437, 15,610 pounds 
of clove oil valued at $12,169, and 6,281 
pounds of oil of vetiver with a value of 
$164,112. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL Imports INTO U. S. FROM 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Small imports of essential oils into the 
United States from the Netherlands 
Indies continued during the first few 
months of 1947. During the first quarter 
of the year, 700 pounds of patchouli oil 
entered the United States. In April, im- 
ports from the Netherlands Indies in- 
cluded 645 pounds of oil of ylang-ylang 
and 898 pounds of oil of vetiver. 


ESSENTIAL OILS EXPORTED FroM U. K. 


British exports of essential oils (natu- 
ral) during the first 4 months of 1947 
amounted to 52,116 pounds, in compari- 
son with 56,704 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, reports the 
British press. During April 1947 such 
exports totaled 15,102 pounds. 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


British exports of toilet paste, powder, 
cream, and lipstick increased to 3,186.- 
144 pounds during the first 4 months of 
1947, compared with 2,954,447 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1946. Dur- 
ing the month of April 1947, 691,005 
pounds were exported. 

Exports of perfumery and other toilet 
preparations declined somewhat to 
2,996,481 pounds in the January-April 
period of 1947 from 3,271,286 pounds dur- 
ing the like period of 1946. In April of 
this year, 718,739 pounds were exported. 

Exports of dentifrices from Great 
Britain amounted to 669,839 pounds in 
the first 4 months of 1947, in comparison 
with 1,177,785 pounds in the correspond- 
ing months of 1946. April exports 
(1947) of these products amounted to 
98,514 pounds. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Exports from Madagascar during the 
first quarter of 1947 included 88,556 straw 
and aloe hats and 371 metric tons of 
raffia fibers. 

Imports of textiles and related prod- 
ucts during the same period were as fol- 
lows (in metric tons) : Cotton cloth, 814; 
jute bags, 152; woolen cloth, 71; silk and 
rayon cloth, 13; clothing, 56. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, JAPAN 


Production of selected textiles in Ja- 
pan during the second quarter of 1947 
(with first quarter figures in paren- 
theses) was as follows: Raw silk, 30,249 
bales of 132 pounds (24,893) ; cotton yarn, 
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82,943,000 pounds (74,385,000); worsted 
yarn, 1,949,000 pounds (1,878,000) ; wool- 
en yarn, 6,239,000 (4,749,000) ; rayon fila- 
ment yarn, 3,734,000 pounds (2,449,000) ; 
rayon staple fiber, 4,171,000 pounds (2,- 


359,000); cotton fabrics, 186,319,000 
square yards (146,956,000); woolen and 
worsted fabrics, 6,081,000 square yards 
(4,937,000) ; filament rayon fabrics, 15,- 
474,000 square yards (14,185,000); spun 
rayon fabrics, 9,593,000 square yards 
(5,799,000) . 


Cotton and Products 


MEXICAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


From August 1946 to July 1947 Mexico 
produced approximately 14,000 metric 
tons of cotton linters, as compared with 
10,076 tons in the 1945-46 period. 

Exports of ginned cotton during the 
calendar year 1946 amounted to 47,664 
metric tons, shipments to the United 
States totaling 47,232 tons. The United 
States was the only purchaser of cotton 
linters, which totaled 10,889 tons. Fabric 
and woven-goods exports totaled 14,842 
tons, 8,943 tons of which went to the 
United States. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, URUGUAY 


Production of cotton yarns in Uru- 
guay during the first quarter of 1947 
totaled approximately 750,000 kilograms 
(1 kilogram =2.2046 pounds). Consump- 
tion was estimated at 1,100,000 kilo- 
grams. No cotton yarns were exported. 

In the first quarter of 1947, imports 
of cotton yarns amounted to 403,166 
kilograms, as compared with 359,678 kilo- 
grams and 126,233 kilograms in the 
fourth and first quarters, respectively of 
1946. 

Cotton-fabric imports increased to 
524,326 kilograms during the first quar- 
ter of 1947, as compared with 371,394 
kilograms in the fourth quarter of 1946, 
and 266,158 kilograms in the first quarter 
of 1946. Mexico and Italy were the prin- 
cipal factors in the increase, although 
the United States supplied a large 
amount. No cotton fabrics were ex- 
ported during the first quarter of 1947. 

Imports of mixed fabrics (cotton and 
wool, cotton and rayon, and the like) 
amounted to 88,842 kilograms during 
the period under review. 


FIBER AND YARN PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


Cotton production in Argentina in 
1946 declined to 61,687 metric tons from 
72,014 tons in 1945. 

Spinning mills consumed 73,460 tons 
of fiber and 267 tons of linters in 1946 as 
compared with 71,868 tons of fiber and 
298 tons of linters in 1945. 

Yarn production in 1946 amounted to 
61,619 metric tons of carded and 2,758 
tons of combed yarn as against 60,939 
tons of carded and 2,686 tons of combed 
yarn in 1945. Cotton yarn produced in 
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the first quarter of 1947 totaled 14,071 
metric tons. 


DECREASED PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
SYRIA 


The 1947 cotton crop in Syria, accord- 
ing to current estimates, is not expected 
to exceed 3,000 metric tons of lint, a de- 
crease from 5,311 tons in 1946 and 4,392 
tons in 1945. 

Imports of raw cotton decreased to 842 
metric tons in 1946, from 4,739 tons in 
1945. 


BRAZIL’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of cotton woven goods in 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, during 
1946 (1945 figures in parentheses) fol- 
lows: Cotton piece goods, 342,552,293 
linear meters (353,351,162) cotton blan- 
kets, 4,931,185 units (4,769,593); cotton 
bedspreads, 1,723,992 units (1,797,520); 
cotton towels, 2,906,561 units (3,768,502). 

Cotton piece goods exported from the 
State of Sao Paulo in 1946 declined to 
3,921,422 kilograms from 4,963,910 kilo- 
grams in 1945. Exports to Argentina 
dropped to 833,263 kilograms from 
1,568,633 kilograms. Shipments to 
French West Africa amounted to 614,301 
kilograms in 1946; those to the Union of 
South Africa declined to 411,433 kilo- 
grams in 1946 from 418,695 in 1945; and 
those to the United States, 129,297 kilo- 
grams from 414,449 kilograms. 

During the first 6 months of 1947 
Brazil exported 186,143 metric tons of 
raw cotton as compared with 352,752 
tons in all of 1946 and 164,456 tons in 
1945. 

Other textile exports during 1946 
(1945 figures in parentheses) included 
37,363 metric tons of cotton linters 
(74,960); 1,741 tons of cotton waste, 
(2,569); 14878 tons of cotton rags 
(10,382) ; 372 tons of cotton yarn (2,970); 
190 tons of cotton thread (196); 13,849 
tons of cotton piece goods (24,233); 128 
tons of cotton blankets (213); 47 tons of 
cotton sheets (260); and 47 tons of 
cotton house furnishings (173). 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 


EXPANSION IN RAYON-SPINNING INDUSTRY, 
JAPAN 


The rayon-staple spinning industry in 
Japan has been authorized by the Jap- 
anese Government to expand to a total 
of 500,000 spindles, half of which, includ- 
ing stored and reparable, are available. 
Use of the spindles for other than pure, 
spun rayon yarn is prohibited. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


Shipments of wool from Argentina 
during the first 6 months of the wool 
shipping year (Octber 1, 1946, to March 
31, 1947) declined to 72,008 metric tons 


from 125,671 tons in the COrresponding 
period of the preceding season. Chief 
destinations were the United States | 
37,256 tons; Belgium, 9,472 tons; and | 
France, 6,454 tons. 





IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, ALGERIA 
Imports of wool (greasy basis) into 
Algeria increased to 1,527 metric tons 
in 1946 from 0.5 metric ton in 1945. 
Wool exports totaled 336 metric tons, 
as compared with 74 tons in 1945. 


BRAZIL’s PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN Trapp 


Production of wool in Brazil during the 
period 1945-47 has been estimated at 
about 17,500,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds), of which 75 to 80 percent 
comes from the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul. 

Exports of raw wool increased to 2,175.. 
614 kilograms in 1946 from only 155,835 
kilograms in 1945. The three principal 
destinations were the United States 
(855,887 kilograms), Finland (622,846), 
and Uruguay (573,922). 

Imports of raw wool declined to 1,799. 
596 kilograms in 1946 from 2,182,401 kilo. 
grams in 1945. The Union of South 
Africa was the principal source of supply, 
having furnished 1,373,823 kilograms. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, SYRIA 


In 1946, Syria exported 2,589 metric 
tons of raw wool. 

Wool-textile exports increased to 55 
metric tons from 0.6 tons in 1945. 

Insignificant amounts of raw wool 
were imported in 1946, as compared with 
recorded imports of 252 metric tons in 
1945. 

Imports of woolen yarn increased to 
71 metric tons from 46 tons in 1945, and 
worsted yarn increased to 179 tons from 
only 30 tons in the preceding year. 

Pure-wool textile-fabric imports in- 
creased to 634 metric tons, from 28 tons 





in 1945. 


EXPorTs FROM BRAZIL 


During 1946 Brazil exported 59 metric 
tons of wool yarn and 177 tons of woolen 
piece goods, as compared with 207 tons 
of yarn and 241 tons of piece goods in 
1945. 


PRODUCTION, IMPORTS, AND EXPoRTSs, 
TURKEY 


Production of wool in Turkey in 1947 
is estimated at 20,000 metric tons, about 
20 percent less than in 1946. 

Imports of unwashed wool in 1946, all 
of which came from Australia, amounted 
to 4,019,511 kilograms, as compared with 
2,020,183 kilograms in 1945. Washed- 
wool imports increased to 893,118 kilo- 
grams from 697,973 kilograms in 1945. 
Sources of supply were: Australia (866,- 
121 kilograms) and the United Kingdom 
(26,997). 
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Exports of washed wool in 1946 totaled 
525,350 kilograms, of which 236,381 kilo- 
grams went to the United States and 
991,283 kilograms to Bulgaria. There 
were no shipments in 1945. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS—CAPACITY OF 
MILLS, HUNGARY 


Production of greasy wool in Hungary 
in 1947 is estimated at 1,800 metric tons 
as compared with 1,500 tons in 1946. 

Present annual capacity of the coun- 
try’s 35 mills is 10,000 metric tons of raw 
wool. 

Imports of wool in 1946 amounted to 
1,123 metric tons, of which 1,087 tons 
came from the U. S. S. R. During the 
first 3 months of 1947, imports totaled 
581 metric tons, of which 302 tons came 
from the United Kingdom and 164 tons 
from the Soviet Union. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
ApacA FIBER PRODUCTION, CosTA RICA 


Production of dry abaca fiber in- 
creased to 1,479,240 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1947, as compared with 806,013 
pounds in the last quarter of 1946. 


Exports OF FLAX FIBER AND TOW, EIRE 


Exports of flax fiber from Eire in 1946 
amounted to 96,063 hundredweight, as 
compared with 96,946 hundredweight in 
1945. Shipments of tow increased to 
50,266 hundredweight from 41,842 hun- 
dredweight in 1945. 


KaPpOK EXPORTS, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


Exports of Kapok, through the port of 
Saigon, French Indochina, totaled 419 
metric tons during the first 4 months of 
1947. Shipments during the year 1946 
amounted to 2,093 tons. 


MEXICAN EXPORTS IN 1946 


Exports from Mexico in 1946 included: 
Henequen fiber, 55,694 metric tons; 
henequen binder twine, 9,407 tons; 
threadfi cordage, and rope of henequen, 
24.405 tons; bags and other manufac- 
tures of henequen, 169 tons; ixtle fiber, 
1,228 tons; palma, 5,379 tons; ixtle cord- 
age and thread, 221 tons; bags and other 
manufactures of ixtle, 22 tons. 


ABACA SHIPMENTS FROM PANAMA 


Shipments of abaca from Panama 
declined to 2,385,124 kilograms in 1946, 
as compared with 5,073,514 kilograms in 
1945, 


Exports oF Coir Propucts, CEYLON 


Exports of coir yarn from Ceylon in 
1946 totaled 29,200 hundredweight 
against only 4,800 hundredweight in 
1945, according to a foreign periodical. 

Other coir-product exports, including 
coir ropes, mats, and matting, in 1946 
increased to 12,800 hundredweight from 
5,100 hundredweight in 1945. 
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PRODUCTION OF FLAX YARN AND LINEN 
FasrIcs, BELGIUM 


Production of flax yarn in Belgium 
during the first 4 months of 1947 totaled 
3,145 tons, according to a British periodi- 
cal. 

Output of linen fabrics in the first 3 
months of 1947 amounted to 2,549 tons. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, FRANCE 


Exports of miscellaneous-fiber yarns, 
by types, from France during February 
1947 (January figures in parentheses), 
according to a foreign-trade publication, 
were as follows: Flax yarn, 27 metric 
tons (16); unbleached hemp yarn, 15 
tons (1); unbleached jute yarn, 45 tons 
(nil). 

Imports of miscellaneous fibers and 
products in February as compared with 
January follow: Hemp, 1,225 metric tons 
(96); hemp waste, 322 tons (nil); jute, 
9,020 (846); sisal, 829 tons (600). 


Wearing Apparel 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURE, ARGENTINA 


Hosiery factories in Argentina num- 
bered 135 in 1946, as compared with 96 
in 1935. The industry employs currently 
about 12,000 persons and produces ap- 
proximately 76,709,340 pairs, according 
to trade estimates. 


KNITTED-UNDERWEAR FacToRy OPENED, 
YOKOSUKA, JAPAN 


A knitted-underwear factory recently 
has been opened at Yokosuka. Present 
monthly capacity is 20,000 dozen suits. 


Tobaeceo and 
Products 


SYRIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Latakia, or in Arabic ‘“‘Abou Riha,” is 
a dark, richly aromatic, fire-cured 
tobacco grown principally on the Latakia 
littoral and in the Alaouite Mountains of 
Syria. It is the principal cash crop of 
the inhabitants of the Mohafazat of 
Latakia, and in 1946 more than 2,000 
metric tons flowed into world markets, 
bringing Syria more than $1,000,000 in 
vital foreign exchange. 

Latakia tobacco at one time found its 
principal market in England, which still 
takes the top-quality product, but, by 
1946, almost three-quarters of the crop 
went to the United States. The British 
use Latakia tobacco primarily in pipe 
mixtures, whereas in the United States 
it is used in a limited number of brands 
of cigarettes and also in smoking 
tobacco. 

In 1946, 4,270 hectares (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres) were authoritzed for plant- 
ing of Latakia tobacco, but the 1947 allo- 
cation was cut to 2,800 hectares because 


of falling prices and a slack market. The 
1946 production reached 3,500 metric 
tons, declining to an estimated 2,700 tons 
in 1947. 


AUSTRALIA’S FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into Australia in the first quarter of 1947 
amounted to 1,698,854 pounds, as com- 
pared with 3,982,996 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Of the 1947 
imports, 1,547,285 pounds (91.1 percent) 
were obtained from the United States, as 
compared with 3,971,362 pounds (99.7 
percent) in the first quarter of 1946. 
Imports from Southern Rhodesia’ in- 
creased from 819 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1946 to 82,062 pounds in the 
1947 period. Imports of 29,185 pounds of 
leaf from the West Indies, largely for 
the manufacture of cigars, were more 
than double the 10,545 pounds imported 
in the first 3 months of 1946. 

Imports of cut tobacco amounted to 
126,905 pounds in the first quarter of 
1947, as compared with 9,176 pounds in 
the corresponding period of 1946. Of the 
total imports in the 1947 period, 73,346 
pounds were obtained from the United 
Kingdom and 51,543 pounds from the 
Union of South Africa. In addition, 23 
pounds of smoking or chewing tobacco, 
16 pounds of which came from the United 
Kingdom, were imported in the first 
quarter of 1947. 

Cigarette imports in the first quarter 
of 1947 amounted to 205,898 pounds, as 
compared with 1,731 pounds in the cor- 
responding period of 1946. Of total im- 
ports in the 1947 period, 148,295 pounds 
were obtained from the United Kingdom 
and 52,412 pounds from the Union of 
South Africa. 

In the 3 months ended March 31, 1947, 
1,185 pounds of cigars were imported, as 
compared with 5 pounds in the first 
quarter of 1946. India supplied 537 
pounds, the Union of South Africa 435 
pounds, and the United Kingdom 128 
pounds of the 1947 imports. 

Small quantities of manufactured 
tobacco also were obtained from the 
United States in the first quarter of 1947 
but as the ban on the importation ‘of 
these commodities is still effective, they 
would not be for civilian consumption. 
It is assumed that they were imported 
for representatives of other Govern- 
ments stationed in Australia or for re- 
export. 

Exports of manufactured tobacco, 
other than cigarettes and cigars, from 
Australia in the 3 months ended March 
31, 1947, at 91,127 pounds, were about 
the same as those in the like period of 
1946 when 90,760 pounds were shipped 
abroad. As in the 1946 period, most of 
the shipments in the first quarter of 
1947 were made to the Pacific Islands 
and Japan. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Accelerated Freight Traffic 
Recorded in Czechoslovakia 


Czechoslovakia’s strategic geograph- 
ical position in Europe’s freight move- 
ment was further emphasized during the 
second quarter of 1947. A large number 
of new freight-train schedules were put 
in operation at the beginning of May, in 
accordance with agreements concluded 
at the Prague conference on railway 
freight timetables in December 1946. 
These schedules provide for the transit 
of approximately 24 trains daily between 
Poland and the various countries to the 
south and west of Czechoslovakia. The 
total traffic planned under these sched- 
ules is expected to amount to 11,000 tran- 
sit trains per year. 

Similar increases in international 
freight traffic have been registered in 
the movement of trains on Czechoslovak 
account. Whereas only 145 freight 
trains entered Czechoslovakia in the last 
week of January, the total was 175 by 
the first week of April, and 208 by the 
third week of May, nearly a fourth of 
these trains having originated in Ger- 
many. Although there was a slight in- 
crease in the volume of freight shipments 
from the Soviet Union, the number of 
trains from that country amounted to 
only about 6 percent of the total number 
entering Czechoslovakia during the first 
2 months of the quarter. 

Czechoslovak transport authorities 
took an especially active part this spring 
in negotiations on transport questions 
with neighboring countries. On April 10 
and 11 the Czechoslovak Railway Admin- 
istration was host to a conference held 
in Prague attended by representatives of 
the transport authorities of the central 
European states. Plans were agreed 
upon for the creation of a Central Eu- 
ropean Wagon [Freight-Car] Exchange 
Commission with its seat in Prague. 

Extensive discussions were also held 
with Polish transport officials in connec- 
tion with the wider talks leading up to 
the limited Czechoslovak-Polish eco- 
nomic agreement which was signed in 
April. No details of the discussions were 
disclosed, but it has been reported that 
railway rate concessions were offered by 
the Poles which would have the effect of 
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diverting to the Polish ports the Slovak 
timber and wood-product shipments now 
being moved by rail or water across Ger- 


many. 

During this period reductions were also 
obtained in the charges for Czechoslovak 
freight carried by the Belgian State Rail- 
ways, and a new direct tariff was drawn 
up and put into effect for the transport 
of Czechoslovak goods through Austria 
and Hungary to the Yugoslav port of 
Rjeka (Fiume). 


Netherlands To Combine 


Operations of KLM—KNILM 


Arrangements have been completed for 
the amalgamation of the Royal-Nether- 
land Airlines (KLM) and the Royal Neth- 
erland Indies Air Lines (KNILM). Plans 
call for the supervision of both lines by 
KLM and the gradual elimination of Gov- 
ernment interest in the KNILM. Flying 
equipment of KNILM will remain in the 
Indies, and all KNILM personnel will be 
transferred to KLM. 


Dominican Republic Reduces 
Taxes on Radio Transmitters 


A recent law (No. 1465, June 26, 1947), 
passed by the Government of the Domin- 
ican Republic, reduces the annual taxes 
levied on radio transmitters and specified 
in article 93 of Law No. 1474 of 1938, as 
follows: 


= 
=« 
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Shipping Increases to the 
Netherlands (East) Indies 


The Netherlands Steamship Company 
states that freight and traffic from Eu- 
rope and North America to the Nether- 
lands Indies has increased, and, although 
a great deal of the traffic is on Govern- 





ment orders, private shipments of freight 
are increasing. However, shipments from 
the Far East were not always sufficient in 
1946 to fill all the vessels being operated, 
and many ships returned in ballast or 
via other routes to pick up cargo. 

Passenger traffic to the East overtaxed 
the company’s facilities in 1946, as the 
Netherlands Government has permitted 
the company to operate only one passen- 
ger vessel, the Oranje. 

The freight fleet has been supple- 
mented by Victory, Liberty, and other 
ships, but the long-term plans of the 
company call for the acquisition of a 
comparatively large number of new 
freighters to be built according to speci- 
fications. 


Chile and Bolivia To Raise 
Arica-La Paz Railroad Rates 


Upon the request of the respective 
Chilean and Bolivian Government ad- 
ministrations of the Arica-La Paz Rail- 
road, and in cooperation with a similar 
action taken by the Chilean Government, 
the Bolivian Government by Supreme 
Resolution No. 24341 of July 4, 1947, has 
raised the tariffs for international traffic 
over this railroad by 50 percent. In ad- 
dition the Bolivian Government in the 
same resolution raised the tariffs on local 
cargo traveling the Bolivian section of 
this railroad to an extent to make them 
equal to the corresponding tariffs over 
the Oruro-Ollagiie section of the Anto- 
fagasta-Bolivia Railway. The effective 
date for these tariff changes was July 1, 
1947 

A copy of the resolution is on file in the 
Transportation and Communications Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade. 


Government To Operate 
Lisbon-Oporto Air Service 


The Transportes Aéreos Portugueses, 
the operating division of the Portuguese 
Direction General of Civil Aeronautics, 
will take over the operation of the Lis- 
bon-Oporto service, according to the 
American Embassy in Lisbon. The Por- 
tuguese air line Companhia de Trans- 
portes Aéreos abandoned this service on 
July 15, 1947. 
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Colombian Air Line Opens 
Local Air-Cargo Service 


From the American Consulate at 
Medellin, Colombia, comes the report that 
a local air line has inaugurated a service 
between the town of Planeta Rico in the 
sginu Valley of Bolivar and the city of 
Medellin. Approximately 60 head of hogs 
per week are being delivered to market 
in this manner. The project is under the 
direction of the Abast ecedores de Carnes, 
gs, A., which was organized more than a 
year ago to bring beef and pork from 
the Sinu Valley to Medellin. 


Consumption of Water 
Curtailed in Concepcion 


Concepcion, Chile, has experienced a 
shortage of water for the past 8 months. 
Paradoxically, it is not caused by the lack 
of water but by the lack of needed equip- 
ment. Throughout the past 8 months 
all consumers, with the exception of ho- 
tels, have been without water from 10:30 
p.m.to7a.m. The manager of the lo- 
cal waterworks is hopeful that the ma- 
chinery needed to correct this situation 
will arrive from the United States in the 
near future, and that the shortage of 
water will be remedied sometime in 
September. 


Findings of Newfoundland 
Rail Investigation Released 


A report made by a special railway in- 
vestigator was released by the New- 
foundland government on July 8, 1947. 
This report recommended a 10 percent 
reduction in staff of the Newfoundland 
Railway, the formation of a transport 
board to cover all forms of transportation 
in Newfoundland, reorganization of 
headquarters and traffic divisions, an in- 
crease in freight and passenger rates, and 
Other measures of a relatively minor 
character. 

The Newfoundland Railway has con- 
stituted a serious financial problem to 
the Newfoundland government ever since 
it was taken over by the government in 
1923. In his budget address of May 7, 
1947, the Newfoundland government 
Finance Commissioner stressed the grav- 
ity of the problem of the Government 
Railway. He pointed out that while it 
was only natural that the railway should 
require some capital rehabilitation after 
its arduous war effort, large operating 
deficits were again appearing. He de- 
clared that in the face of the large and 
increasing demands made on the na- 
tional revenue by the railway, the gov- 
ernment had deemed it advisable to call 
for a thorough investigation into the af- 


fairs of this important public utility. 


Pointing out that the 1947-48 budget 
Provided 13 percent of estimated total 
Government revenue for the railway, 
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Railway Freight Rates and Passenger Fares Being **Upped’’ Throughout 


the World 


By Seymour T. R. ABT, Transportation and Communications Division, OIT 


Railroad tariffs have been increasing since the end of the war. Reports are coming in almost 
daily, from all parts of the world, of substantial boosts in both freight rates and passenger fares. 

The upward trend is universal. In 1947 alone, increases have been noted in the European 
countries France, Finland, Spain, and Turkey; in the Latin-American countries Brazil, Cuba, 
Colombia, Mexico, Costa Rica, Peru, Chile, and Bolivia; in the Far East, in China, French Indo- 
china, and Japan. In other countries, where increases have not yet been authorized, many are 
expected momentarily. In Great Britain there have been hints that tariff boosts are in the 
ofing. The same holds true for Argentina. In Canada a decision will soon be made on the 
application of the railroads for a flat, 30-percent, across-the-board increase in freight rates, at 
least part of which seems certain of approval. 

The extent and severity of the 1947 increases vary. 


In some cases they apply only to one 
road or to a group of them. 


In Costa Rica, for example, they affect only the Pacific Railway, 
and in Spain only the 41 privately owned narrow-gage lines. In other cases, such as France, 
Finland, Turkey, Japan, Cuba, and Mexico, they affect all or nearly all lines. Of the countries 
for which increases have been authorized so far in 1947, Colombia shows the most modest increase: 
10 percent for the National Railways only. On the other hand, Japan has witnessed the greatest 
jump of all. On March 1, Japanese Government railway tariffs went up 250 percent on freight 
and 175 percent on passengers, but in April the Government was contemplating a further boost 
of 20 percent on freight and 200 percent on passengers. It should be noted, however, that notwith- 
standing these increases Japanese railroad tariffs are still below their prewar levels in relation to 
other prices. The reason is the greatly decreased value of the yen. In some cases the increases 
apply only to selected commodities or commodity classes; in others they apply to all. 

The reasons for these increases are, most generally, the greatly increased costs of materials, 
equipment, supplies, and labor. Many railroads which usually earned a profit have been operating 
in the red, because their tariffs have remained static while their costs have risen. Furthermore, 
the war has crippled or temporarily paralyzed many lines in Europe. Deferred maintenance in 
Latin America now calls for large expenditures. Freight-car shortages are causing hardships all 
over the world. There is a tremendous, world-wide backlog of need for all types of equipment 
and supplies, and the railroads need profits to buy these things, to rebuild, and to extend their 
services, 

What do all these increases in railway charges mean to national economies? They mean that 
the spiral of rising costs and prices throughout the world is receiving an added impetus. Freight 
rates are an element of price in most commodities, and higher freight rates mean higher prices 
for virtually every commodity transported, including, of course, those which the carriers them- 
selves buy. 

To the American foreign trader these increases are significant. 
part of many to think of freight charges as a minor element of cost 
uncontrollable, and hence unworthy of too much consideration—something like insurance premiums 
or the electric bill. This is not the kind of reasoning conducive to maximum profits. 

There are no authoritative data available from foreign countries to show exactly how great a 
factor of cost is the railroad freight rate. In this country, however, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission estimated that in 1941, the last year for which these figures were compiled, the ratio 
of freight revenue to value of the commodities transported was 7.26 percent. This ratio holds 
for the United States, where the Association of American Railroads points to the fact that freight 
revenue averages less than 1 cent per ton-mile, the lowest in the world. Consider the size of the 
freight-revenue-to-value-of-commodities ratio in a country where the freight rate averages, say, 
2 cents per ton-mile, as it does, for example, in France. Consider further the effect on this ratio 
of a 28-percent increase in freight charges, such as went into effect in France on July 1. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the upward trend of railroad freight rates throughout the world 
is a matter of some moment to the American foreign trader. In those areas where an exporter’s 
product involves a longer rail haul than that of his competitor, it may mean virtual elimination 
of a large part of his market. Even where he is competing with other foreigners and suffers no 
disadvantage in the matter of length of haul, the increased freight charges may raise his price to 
a point where it eliminates from the market those whom we may call the marginal consumers by 
virtue of the fact that any price increase stops them from buying. For the importer, the increased 
rates may mean a substantial disadvantage in those markets where he competes with domestic 
producers. The American businessman and the American consumer, in general, have an interest 
in the rate trend because, since foreign materials are integral parts of many of the commodities 
we use daily, the upward movement of foreign railroad freight rates is an important factor in 
the movement of prices at home. 


There is a tendency on the 
a necessary evil, but rather 








and that operating losses for the 2 years 
1946-47 and 1947-48 are estimated at 
more than $3,300,000, the Commissioner 
warned that the railway offered a po- 
tential threat to future budgetary 
solvency. 


American Embassy in Tehran. The 
Tehran-Baghdad line was constructed by 
Allied engineers during World War II 
and was transferred in good condition, 
shortly after the cessation of hostilities, 
to the Iraqi and Iranian Governments. 
The two Governments had not, however, 
operated the line after the transfer, 
pending an agreement on rates and 
regulations. 

The line on the Iranian side is Govern- 
ment-owned and is financed by the Min- 

(Continued on p. 36) 


Telephone Service Opened 
Between Tehran and Baghdad 
Telephone communication was opened 


between Tehran (Iran) and Baghdad 
(Iraq) on July 15, 1947, according to the 
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Russia’s BAKU Oil Fields 
Now Combat Grave 
Output-Slump 


(Continued from p. 10) 


have accumulated on the property of a 
milling works in Baku. 

If the 1947 volume of survey drilling 
operations is to be almost double that of 
1946, as is planned, the supply of equip- 
ment to Baku must be more satisfactory 
than in 1946, when deliveries of timber, 
building materials, casing pipes, electric 
motors, and some other items fell short 
of the plan. 

The speed of drilling will likewise have 
to be stepped up. In 1946 the average 
speed of drilling in prospecting opera- 
tions was only 184 meters per month per 
machine, which was 26.5 meters less per 
month per drill than in 1945. 


Faulty Methods Alleged 


Another reason for low output of oil 
in Baku, the author states, is that the 
natural-pressure method is employed to 
an excessive degree. Before the war oil 
obtained in this way formed about a 
quarter of the total yield. With this 
method only natural pressure is em- 
ployed, and no attempt is made to main- 
tain pressure by pumping gas or water 
into the stratum. Consequently the 
pressure falls rapidly, the period of flow 
is short, and the decline in output is very 
sharp. Moreover, secondary methods of 
recovery are not employed, so that more 
than half the oil reserves remain in the 
ground and thousands of wells decline in 
yield much too early. 

The reason that the introduction of 
technics not connected with the natural- 
flow output was so long put off in Baku 
is that enormous oil reserves in the 
Apsheron Peninsula made it possible to 
employ successfully the wasteful but 
cheap natural-pressure method, which 
does not require any great investment of 
capital. In addition, materials and 
equipment were always short. Further- 
more, the oil-bearing strata being ex- 
ploited were studied only from the point 
of view of geological deposits and method 
of extraction. The experts did not, asa 
rule, know when any of the wells would 
cease to flow, so that the fields were un- 
prepared for emergencies which oc- 
curred in the course of exploitation, and 
the output of oil was therefore not 
steady. 


Striking Example 


Here is an example that will serve to 
show the losses due to the assertedly in- 
judicious exploitation of the Baku oil 
fields. In 1935 the yield from new wells 
put into operation during the year 
amounted to 5,600,000 tons, plus 1,100,- 
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000 tons from idle wells restored to op- 
eration. The total output of oil from old 
and new wells nevertheless rose by a 
mere 158,000 tons the output in 
1934. 

In 1939 new and restored wells pro- 
duced 4,400,000 tons of petroleum, yet 
the total output of petroleum in Baku 
fell by 558,000 tons. In 1940 the total 
increase in the output was only 628,000 
tons, although an additional 4,600,000 


over 


tons was produced by new and restored 
wells. 

Before the war this early decline in 
the yield of the operating wells was com- 
pensated for by constant drilling and by 
regularly bringing into operation a large 
number of highly productive wells, but, 
as the prospecting work was more and 
more neglected, it became increasingly 
difficult to keep the level of output from 
dropping—and this task finally became 
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impossible after the beginning of the 
war, when prospecting ceased altogether. 


Plan Not Fulfilled 


At present, according to the cited ar- 
ticle, Azneft is still not fulfilling the 
plan for putting old wells back into op- 
eration. In 1945 the plan was only 
58.7 percent fulfilled, and in 1946, 64.2 
percent. The number of wells restored 
to operation in Baku last year was less 
than in 1945. 

Another reason given by the Soviet 
analyst for the slow development of the 
petroleum industry is the inadequate 
technological level prevailing in prewar 
years in Soviet production of petroleum 
equipment, particularly that of refiner- 
ies. A number of key parts had to be 
imported from abroad. It is only since 
the end of the war that Soviet factories 
have begun to produce the special bear- 
ings required for deep-drilling rigs. The 
pipe mills have likewise failed to meet 
the industry’s requirements, and the 
same is true of some other factories 
making production and refinery equip- 
ment. On the whole, the technology of 
these factories did not advance as much 
as planned. 


Some Remedial Steps 


A number of steps have already been 
taken, however, to remedy this situation, 
according to the author of the article. 
Construction of a pipe-rolling mill near 
Baku (Sumgait) was begun during the 
war. Most of the prewar plants within 
the jurisdiction of the oil industry have 
been expanded, and several new ones 
have been built. Moreover, production 
of machinery and equipment for the pe- 
troleum industry has been undertaken 
by a number of factories belonging to 
other Ministries, including the Minis- 
tries of Heavy Machinery, Transporta- 
tion Machinery, Agricultural Machinery, 
Armaments, Tools and Small Machinery, 
Electrical Equipment, and Automobile 
Production. 





U.S. FOREIGN SERVICE 
and’ AMERICAN BUSINESS 
Continued from p. 5) 


only recently two Foreign Service of- 
ficers who have specialized during most 
of their careers in commercial work, and 
were formerly foreign representatives of 
the Department of Commerce, have been 
appointed as ambassadors to two Amer- 
ican Republics. 


Toward Better Integration 


Through the cooperation of several 
Government departments, the Foreign 
Service is now widening the experience 
of its officers through the interchange of 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NotE.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable 
transfers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board, 
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personnel with those Government 
agencies whose activities embrace inter- 
national economic and commercial mat- 
ters. For example, several officers al- 
ready have been assigned for extended 
periods of duty in the Department of 
Commerce, in Washington, and in its 
field offices in key cities throughout the 
country. Not only will these men be able 
to bring their experience abroad to bear 
on the problems of American business- 
men interested in world trade, but of 
even greater importance will be the op- 
portunity for them to become better ac- 
quainted with American business, its 
techniques, and its problems. Upon re- 
turning to duty abroad, these Foreign 
Service officials will be in a better posi- 
tion to represent American interests. 

On the other hand, persons employed 
permanently in this country by the Gov- 
ernment are being loaned to the Foreign 
Service in exchange for those who are 
coming back from the foreign field. 
The Department of Commerce, among 
other agencies, has arranged for several 
of its officers to be given Foreign Service 
Reserve appointments. Additional ap- 
pointments of this nature are planned 
for the immediate future. These offi- 
cers will carry to the missions abroad 
their first-hand knowledge of the re- 
quirements of American business for in- 
formation from the foreign field. Also, 
they will be in a position to become bet- 
ter aware of the problems of the For- 
eign Service officer, to learn how their 
requests for information should be gaged, 
and to lay a firm basis for a better in- 
tegration of the domestic and foreign 
activities of the Government. 

Considerable progress also has been 
made in reviewing and evaluating the 
personnel needs of the various posts 
abroad for economic and commercial 


staffs. Several weeks ago, the Depart- 
ment of State, through the joint efforts 
of the Department of Commerce and 
several other agencies, completed a sur- 
vey of every major Foreign Service of- 
fice, to determine what the size and 
make-up of staffs doing economic and 
commercial work should be. The results 
of this new approach are now bearing 
fruit. Readjustments are being made, 
and a more equitable distribution of 
available manpower—according to the 
real needs of a given post—is already 
under way. 


Heartening Progress Seen 


Naturally, much remains to be done, 
but the executives concerned with the 
administration of the Foreign Service 
are greatly encouraged by the progress 
made within the past year. Many of the 
changes already put into effect represent 
marked departures from the Foreign 
Service as it was known not so long ago. 
The new design has been worked out in 
the interest of strengthening the Serv- 
ice and enabling it to perform with 
greater effectiveness its responsibilities to 
American business and industry. 

As in the past, Foreign Service officers 
will continue to observe carefully, report 
on, and, whenever possible, endeavor to 
remove discriminations against United 
States commercial, financial, and indus- 
trial interests operating in foreign coun- 
tries. They will foster an appreciation 
and understanding of American products, 
services, and business methods. Like- 
wise, they will continue to seek out and 
report on sources of supply for products 
which the United States can profitably 
import. At all times the Foreign Serv- 
ice will be on the alert to protect and 
promote American interests abroad. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 
— 


(Continued from p. 13) 


27. Union of South Africa—E. Rosenstein, 
representing Eagle Cement & Marble Works 
(Pty.), Ltd., 277 Victoria Road, Salt River, 
Capetown, is interested in machinery and 
plant for manufacturing concrete products, 
and would like to visit a concrete products 
factory. Scheduled to arrive in September, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, 
Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City. 

28. Union of South Africa—T. F. Turner, 
representing T. F. Turner, Ltd., P. O. Box 496, 
Capetown, is interested in tertiles. Sched- 
uled to arrive in September, for a visit of 6 
weeks. U. S. address: c/o J. A. Ewing & 
McDonald, Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

29. Union of South Africa—J. J. Wilk, 
representing M. K. Bazaars (Pty.), Ltd., 155 
Loop Street, Capetown, is interested in gen- 
eral merchandise, and printing and packag- 
ing equipment. Also, he seeks technical in- 
formation on packaging and paper-bag 
manufacture. Scheduled to arrive in Sep- 
tember, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o J. A. Ewing & McDonald, Inc., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York City. 


Licensing Opportunities 


30. Australia—Van Cooth and Co. Proprie- 
tary Ltd., 249 William Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, wish to manufacture foodstuffs or 
related lines on a royalty basis for American 
firms. 


Import Opportunities 


31. Australia—R. W. S. Newman and Co., 
422 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria, 
desires a market in the United States for 
Darwin fiber or Gahnia Trifida for the manu- 
facture of brushes and brooms. Firm esti- 
mates that they can supply several hundred 
tons annually, weather permitting. If pos- 
sible, firm prefers to sell direct to manufac- 
‘turers. One sample each of the Darwin fiber, 
broom, and scrubbing brush is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

32. Chile—Compahia industrial Vera, S. A., 
Illapel, (cable address: INDUSVERA) desire 
to ascertain whether any United States im- 
porters would be interested in importing 
paprika at US$0.30 a pound, c.i.f. value. The 
amount available would be approximately 600 
metric tons to be exported during the season 
beginning in July and ending in October of 
each year. These delivery dates are pointed 
out as being particularly advantageous to 
United States importers, inasmuch as the 
product would be available in the United 
States at a time when European suppliers are 
not on the market. One sample each of 
“pimenton molido Vera No. 1,” “No. 2,” 
“sanchito picante,” and “aji  triturado 
picante” as well as a descriptive booklet (in 
Spanish) is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

33. Denmark—A/S. Chr. Dyhrberg, Krims- 
vej 9, Copenhagen, desire to export medicinal 
and cod-liver oil from the Faroe Islands. 
Analysis varies with the seasons of the year. 
Fat-acid contents less than 1 percent, no 
water contents. Analysis available upon re- 
quest from the Copenhagen firm. 
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34. Italy—I. C. A. (Industria Ceramiche 
Albisolese) Paolo Castello & C., 30, Via 
Colombo, Albisola Capo (Savona), offer to 
export first-quality pottery earthenware; and 
items in ceramics such as artistic vases, 
umbrella stands, ash trays, wall plates, 
ceramic masks, objects d'art, and toilet sets. 


Export Opportunities 


35. Belgium—Comptoir des Métaux Préci- 
eux de Belgique J. A. Rey & Co., 31 rue Van 
Artevelde, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions and agency for dental alloys (gold, 
platinum, palladium). 

36. Belgium—Fritz Fraikin, 57 Rue de 
Laeken, Brussels, desires purchase quotations 
for cultured pearls. 

37. Belgium—Hanesse & Bizarro, 10 Rue 
Paradis, Liege, seeks purchase quotations for 
adhesive plaster machinery, and fine rayon 
fabric for making adhesive plaster. 

38. British West Indies—Waddington’s Ga- 
rage, 162 Harbour Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
wish quotations from manufacturers of wall 
and roof tiles, plumbing fixtures and acces- 
sories, and rebuilt automobile shock ab- 
sorbers. 

39. Cuba—Sr. Gustavo Cabrera Russell, 
Miguel Figueroa 255, or P. O. Box 772, 
Habana, is interested in arranging with a 
California winery to produce a minimum 
total of 25,000 cases, 12 bottles each, of the 
following Spanish types of wines for export 
to Cuba annually: Sauternes, 15 percent 
alcohol; Burgundy, 15 percent alcohol; light 
and dark vermouth; muscatel, 18 percent al- 
cohol; dry sherry, 18 percent alcohol; still 
and sparkling cider; brandy, 42 percent alco- 
hol; miscellaneous sweet wines, 18 percent 
alcohol. 

Sr. Cabrera wishes to have the above Span- 
ish-type wines made according to his own 
formula, and is prepared to visit the United 
States in order to negotiate 

40. Netherlands—N. V. M. Cohn’s Wijn- 
& Spiritualienhandel, 1 Willemskade, Schie- 
dam, desires purchase quotations for good- 
quality California wines (still, sparkling, 
sweet, and flavored). 

41. El Salvador—Daniel Gedance, Apartado 
Postal 510, San Salvador, seeks purchase quo- 
tations for 40,000 pounds of iron bars in 3/16 
of an inch and *4 of an inch 

42. Sweden—AB Broderne Ameln, Vartan, 
Stockholm 7, desires purchase quotations for 
highest-quality vacuum-processed salt, dried 
and/or undried. Quantity desired is 200 
metric tons each month, to be packed in 
jute bags each weighing 100 kilograms. Also, 
highest quality iodized table salt, 50 metric 
tons each month, to be packed in cartons 
containing 24 packages each weighing 1 
kilogram. 


Agency Opportunities 


43. British West Indies—E. P. Gibbs Ltd., 17 
Charlotte Street, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, 
seeks representations for enamel hollowware 
inexpensive chinaware, enameled and galva- 
nized sinks, window glass, and Kraft-grocery 
bags. 

44. England—Articair Refrigerators Ltd., 
Prospect Works, Oak Street, Sheffield 8, Yorks, 
seeks representations for refrigeration equip- 
ment for domestic and small commercial 
establishments 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
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Exports of cigarettes in the first 3 
months of 1947 amounted to 10,9¢¢ 
pounds as compared with 62,162 Pounds 
in the like period of 1946. The largest 
quantities were shipped to Japan, Hong 
Kong, and the Pacific Islands in the 1947 
period. 

Exports of cigars amounted to 447 
pounds in the 3 months ended March 31, 
1947, as compared with 366 pounds in the 
like period of 1946. Of total exports jp 
the 1947 period, 382 pounds were con. 
signed to Japan and 60 pounds to the 
Fiji Islands. 


BELGIAN IMPORTS 


During the years 1938-39 Belgian im. 
ports of unmanufactured leaf tobacco ay. 
eraged 1,426 metric tons monthly, but 
during the last 3 months of 1946 the 
monthly average was far above prewar. 
being more than 2,000 tons. During the 
first quarter of 1947 imports dropped 
from the peak of last year toa monthly 
average of 1,626 tons. 

Imports of unmanufactured leaf to- 
bacco in 1946 totaled 16,030 metric tons, 
as compared with only 3,127 tons in 1945. 

Before the war the United States sup- 
plied about one-third of Belgian imports 
of unmanufactured leaf tobacco. During 
1945, the United States share in such 
imports was about 80 percent: since then 
it has been averaging about 60 percent 
of the total. 

In 1938 Belgium imported 85 metric 
tons of cigarettes, of which 51 tons came 
from the United States. During 1945, 
there were no official imports of cigar- 
ettes. In the first half of 1946, only afew 
cigarettes were allowed to enter through 
official channels. In the first quarter of 
1947, imports of cigarettes totaled 223 
tons, the United States supplying 153 
tons. 





merce Field Offices. 
list for each country. 


The price is $1 a 


Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— 
Spain 

Advertising Media 

Chemical Importers 
tinique. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Paraguay. 

Cooperage Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Chile. 

Cooperage Importers, Dealers, and Export- 
ers—Colombia. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Guadeloupe 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Greece : 


Union of South Africa 
and Dealers—Mar- 





Production of soap in Greece is at 4 
very low ebb. During April 1947 output 
declined 20 percent from March levels, 
according to recent dispatches. 
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Malayan Rubber Trade 

at Record Levels 

in First Half of 1947 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Gross Exports, Imports, and Net Exports of 
Rubber, British Malaya, January—June, 
1940, 1941, and 194? 


[Long tons] 


Gross Net 
Period exports Imports exports 

1940: : 

“January and Feb- ae. : 
ruary 118, 319 46, 627 71, 692 
March 65,269 | 17,509 47. 760 
April 46, 583 22, 049 24, 534 
May 74, 682 16, 902 57, 780 
June 60, 814 15, 481 45, 333 
Total (Jan.-Jun¢ 365, 667 118, 568 247.099 

1941: * oe eee 
January 64, 638 26, 923 37, 715 
February 47, 260 20, 260 27, 000 
March .- 74, 620 18, 091 6. 529 
April 67, 321 26, 791 40, 530 
May 74, 647 21, 688 52, 959 
June 69, 782 18, 740 51,042 

Total (Jan.-June 398, 268 132, 493 265, 775 

1017* 

1947: _ os , 
January 67, 504 26, 776 40, 728 
February 69, 577 27, 985 41, 592 
March 91, 367 28, 604 62, 673 
April 76, 709 35, 724 40, 985 
May 95, 961 28, 712 67, 249 
June 62, 542 23, 459 39, ORS 

Total Jan.-June 463, 660 171, 350 292. 310 
Sources: 1940 and 1941, Registrar-General of Statistics, 


8. 8.and F. M.8.; 1947, Registrar of Malayan Statistics. 


Note: Since the 1947 statistics include only imports 
into and exports from Singapore and the Malayan 
Union. the 1940 and 1941 import figures have been ad- 
justed by excluding imports into Labuan 





Miami Broadens World- 

Trade Aims As Figures 

Show Brisk Progress 
(Continued from p. 8) 


plies by air to North Africa, the Mediter- 
ranean theater, and the South Pacific. 

Astounding volumes of materials were 
flown out of Miami by the Army’s great 
cargo fleet. (Exact data are not yet 
available. ) 


New Airports Urged 


The Florida Aviation Department’s 
various projects include construction of 
anew $800,000 terminal at International 
Airport; a $400,000 terminal at nearby 
Homestead Field; a $20,000 structure at 
Master Field; and a $10,000 building at 
suburban Opa Locka, former major base 
of Navy operations. 

The eight proposed new aerial ports 
of entry would be established at already 
existing airfields, all of which were de- 
veloped by the Army and Navy during the 
war, Most of these already are capable 
of accommodating the  largest-type 
planes in commercial service, but need 
improvement of facilities to handle pas- 
Sengers and air-cargo shipments. 


August 23, 1947 


The new fields would ease the tremen- 
dous load of traffic now being handled at 
overcrowded International Airport and 
should take ample care of future antici- 
pated growth. Present air traffic has 
planes arriving and departing at Inter- 
national Airport at a rate of one every 6 
minutes during each 24-hour period. 
The unscheduled lines handled 162,859 
passengers and 7,417,000 pounds of cargo 
during 1946. 

A recent check of schedules at the air- 
port showed an average of 35 flights per 
day to and from Cuba; 13 to the 
Bahamas; 12 to the West Indies; 10 each 
to the north and east coasts of South 
America; three to the South American 
west coast, and five to Mexico and other 
Central American countries. Thirty- 
two through flights a day were scheduled 
to and from New York, 13 to Chicago, 5 
to Detroit, 3 to St. Louis, 2 to Memphis, 
and 2 to Dallas. 

Plans of private enterprise to accom- 
modate the leaps-and-bounds growth of 
business include addition of facilities by 
one air line alone to handle 30,000,000 
pounds of air cargo annually. This is 
more than twice the volume handled by 
all air lines combined out of Miami last 
year. Another private company is taking 
steps to open an air-cargo pick-up service 
to transfer freight shipments from 
planes to ships or railroad yards and vice 
versa. These plans include construction 
of a freight warehouse at International 
Airport. 


Ship-Harbor Situation 


Improvements affecting the ship har- 
bor appear farther away than those con- 
cerning aviation development. The 
Navy had complete control of the harbor 
and its facilities during the war, forcing 
discontinuance of service of 15 major 
ship lines which served the port of Miami 
before the war. The harbor was not 
turned back to the city for commercial 
use until late last year, and the task of 
renovating and reconverting it still is 
under way. 

Three major steamship lines now are 
serving Miami, but full realization of the 
city’s opportunities in the shipping in- 
dustry must await completion of harbor 
projects which still are in the “plan- 
ning” stage. 


Small Boats Thrive 


One new important aspect in inter- 
national shipping entered the Miami pic- 
ture during the war with remarkable 
activity. This was development of a 
fleet of 145 small motor vessels plying 
between Miami and Caribbean ports in 
international commerce. 

This colorful little fleet of vessels 
transported more than 300,000 short 


tons of cargo in 1946, touching 35 ports 
of call. As far back as 1945 the flotilla 
made more than 2,200 trips in and out 
of Miami, and it has maintained this 
pace ever since. Its activities have not 
slackened since the end of the war 
brought partial restoration of major 
shipping activity. And it appears that 
the fleet is “here to stay.” 

These little vessels have the advantage 
of being able to enter small harbors in- 
capable of accommodating larger ships 
and have materially broadened the scope 
of shipping service between Miami and 
Caribbean ports. 


$100,000,000 Commerce 


Despite the slow pace in restoration 
of major shipping, Miami handled (as 
indicated earlier in this article) about 
$100,000,000 worth of commerce last 
year, through the port and airport com- 
bined. Indicative of the shipping pos- 
sibilities is the 300,000 tons of cargo 
handled by the motor-vessel fleet last 
year. This is more than the export- 
import total through the harbor for any 
other year as far back as 1935, and more 
than twice as much as was handled in 
1939—last year of major shipping ac- 
tivity at Miami before the war. 

Two major coastwise shipping com- 
panies have restored service to Miami 
in recent months. Last year, with no 
such service existing until late in the 
year, small vessels on the inland water- 
ways transported 455,721 short tons of 
cargo in and out of the port. 


Figures on Diverse ‘‘Crops”’ 


Official city estimates of Miami’s 
“tourist crop” reveal that the city en- 
joyed 52,540,000 “visitor days’ (total 
number of days all visitors spent in 
Miami) last season, spending a total of 
$220,622,500. Estimated expenditure by 
tourists 10 years ago was only $60,000,000. 

Important in the Miami economic 
picture is the agricultural industry. 
More than 23,620 acres in Dade County 
are now under cultivation exclusive of 
citrus. The county leads the State in 
tomato acreage, and is second in produc- 
tion of white potatoes. In addition, some 
7,133 acres are devoted to citrus groves. 
And the dairy industry is valued at 
$7,500,000. Agriculture and industrial 
development, however, still are regarded 
as in the “pioneer stage.” 


Factories Increase 


The war made Miami aware of its 
manufacturing potentialities, and there 
has been a rapid expansion in this line 
in the last several years. At the start of 
the war the area had only 321 manufac- 
turing concerns of all sorts. It now has 
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more than 550—all in the category of 
‘light industry.” The city, through brisk 
promotion by clothing manufacturers, 
has become a fashion center, and Miami- 
made lines of clothing are becoming in- 
creasingly popular in the national mar- 
ket. Some 45 clothing-manufacturing 
concerns—featuring distinctive ‘““Miami” 
styles of their own—now exist in the city, 
and virtually all have sprung up in the 
last several years. 

Sales value of their products rose from 
$488,500 in 1939 to $12,200,000 in 1946. 

Several lines of sports goods for the 
national market also are manufactured 
here, and the city is expected to become 
a leading manufacturing center for ramie 
products, with development of that in- 
fant industry in this area. 

Factors contributing to the area’s de- 
scription as an “industrial frontier” ripe 
for exploitation include a high per- 
capita income; buying power well above 
the national average; its position as a 
distributing center for some 20,000,000 
potential Latin-American customers; 
and its high level of construction indus- 
tries. An indication that the agricul- 
tural industry also is still in its “pioneer 
stage” is the relatively small proportion 
of available acreage under cultivation. 


Foreign Trade Stressed 


But, despite its industrial and agricul- 
tural opportunities and the steps being 
taken to capitalize on them, it is to its 
new and more glamorous position in the 
international picture that Miami looks 
forward most fervently, and is directing 
most of its energy toward exploiting. Its 
international position—with a Latin- 
American accent—is having a marked in- 
fluence on the character of the city in its 
rapid growth. 

A leader in inter-American activity 
since international air service was ini- 
tiated there 18 years ago, Miami has be- 
come in some ways almost a “Latin 
American city” within the United States. 

The Latin influence is prominent in 
every-day Miami life. Virtually all 
major shops, stores, hotels, restaurants, 
and passenger terminals have Spanish- 
speaking employees, and many advertis- 
ing signs, warning signs, and the like are 
printed in Spanish as well as English. 


Good Will Fostered 


Radio stations in Miami have numer- 
ous Latin-American programs on which 
announcers speak in Spanish. The 
area’s leading newspaper puts out a spe- 
cial “Clipper Edition” for circulation 
throughout the Caribbean area. The 
University of Miami presents an annual 
6-weeks “Hispanic-American Institute” 
featuring Latin-American lecturers, to 
promote inter-American education and 
good relations. Numerous Latin-Ameri- 
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can societies and other types of organ- 
izations exist in Miami. 

The City of Miami itself contributes 
financially to promotion of an annual 
“Fiesta de las Americas,” a Latin-Amer- 
ican fair or exposition. Spanish is com- 
monly heard spoken on the city’s 
streets—announcements on plane arri- 
vals and departures at International Air- 
port are always repeated in Spanish. 

Miami’s “diplomatic corps” of 33 con- 
suls and vice-consuls includes represent- 
atives from all the 20 Latin-American 
countries, with Brazil and Colombia hav- 
ing four each. Great Britain and the 
Netherlands also are represented among 
the foreign representatives in the city. 


Good-Neighbor Groups 


The Pan-American League has its in- 
ternational headquarters in Miami and 
has been of great value in the further- 
ance of inter-American friendship. In 
the last 3 years the League has rendered 
some form of personalized service to be- 
tween 10,000 and 15,000 persons, and has 
sent out between 250,000 and 300,000 
pieces of mail, to every State in the 
United States and every country in the 
Americas. This includes distribution of 
Latin-American literature in the United 
States and vice versa. 

The League was first to offer free, con- 
versational Spanish classes to the pub- 
lic. The idea caught on so successfully 
that many business firms picked it up 
for the benefit of their employees and 
even radio stations developed “Spanish 
teaching” programs. 

A Dade County International Trade 
Center has been established to facilitate 
transaction of inter-American business. 
And an International House—or head- 
quarters for inter-American travelers— 
is planned by the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Pan-American division. 

Spotlighting Miami’s position as a 
world air center is the International Avi- 
ation Fraternity and Sorority, with a 
world-wide membership having its head- 
quarters in the city. High on the Frat- 
ernity’s plans for the future is construc- 
tion of an International House of its own, 
featuring an “Aviation Hall of Fame.” 
A charter for this International House 
already has been obtained, and person- 
alities for the hall of fame now are being 
selected by a world-wide canvass of 
Fraternity members. 

An estimated 40,000 Latin-American 
persons have taken up residence in South 
Florida in the past 10 years. 

All of the varied and striking facts 
cited in the foregoing discussion serve 
to reinforce the conviction that the 
Miami area is firmly resolved to take an 
ever-more-active part in this Nation’s 
world commerce and that it is admirably 
equipped in many ways to achieve the 
future successes at which it aims. 
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istry of Posts and Telegraphs, Tenta- 
tively, service is supplied 6 hours a day, 
from 10 a. m. to 1 p. m. and from 4 PD. m, 
to 7 p.m. Applications for calls have 
been extremely heavy, and the present 
period of operation does not suffice to 
fulfill the daily requests for service, aj. 
though initial demand might naturally 
be expected to be especially large. The 
charge for a 3-minute conversation be- 
tween Tehran and Baghdad is 16.5 golg 
francs, which at the current bank quoted 
selling rate of 11 rials to the gold frane 
is equivalent to 181.5 rials. (At the off. 
cial rate of exchange 32.5 rials equal 
U.S.$1.) 

The Tehran-Baghdad line with its 
intra-country branches constitutes 
Iran’s only telephonic connection with 
the outside world. The Government 
contemplates the establishment of long- 
distance lines to tie in its telephone sys- 
tem with other adjacent countries, when 
the necessary funds are available. At 
present, no further extensions are in 
progress. 


Mexican Custom Inspectors 
Operate at Texas Airport 


Joint inspection services have been 
initiated at the Brownsville Interna- 
tional Airport, thereby making it possi- 
ble for all planes to be cleared for any 
point south of Brownsville, Texas. 

Planes bound for Mexico and other 
Latin American Republics previously 
have had to clear with Mexican officials 
in Matamoros or the first port of entry. 
The present arrangement, which pro- 
vides for one-stop clearance, Was 
achieved through the concerted efforts 
of the Brownsville and Matamoros busi- 
ness communities, which had lost pa- 
tience with the irksome delay encoun- 
tered in obtaining clearance under the 
old system. Mexican immigration and 
customs inspectors are now on duty at 
the Brownsville International Airport 
every day including Sundays from 8 a. Mm, — 
to 5 p. m. 


Costa Rican Air Line Opens — 
Panama City-San Jose Route 


A new Costa Rican airline, the Lineas 
Aéreas Costarricenses, S. A., will offer 
regular services between Panama City, 
Panama, and San Jose, Costa Rica, at- 
cording to a report from the American 
Embassy in Panama. 

Lineas Aéreas Costarricenses, S. A., is 
reported to be an affiliate of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways. 
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